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Important New Publications 


NOW READY 
Russia’s Agony By ROBERT WILTON, Correspondent of the Times at Petrograd. 


One of the best-informed books on the Russia’s national character, the work of the Soviets, and other topics neces- 
sary to an understanding of the Russian crisis. The author had lived in Russia from boyhood, and moreover was 


personally acquainted with the leaders of all parties. Fully iliustrated. An exceptionally mimetic er 00 
et, $5. 


Russian Revolution Aspects By ROBERT CROZIER LONG, Correspondent in Russia 
(1917) for the Associated Press. 


Being familiar with the country, and speaking Russian fluently, the author had opportunities for securing first-hand 

information and for personal observation of both men and events, such as probably no other correspondent enjoyed, 

hence this book as material for the yet-to-be-written history of the Russian revolution is exceedingly No te 
; et, $2. 


Our Allies and Enemies in the Near East By JEAN VICTOR BATES 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon, Sir Edward Carson, K.C., M.P. 


A long and intricate tangle of cause and effect, stretching back into by-gone centuries and complicated by the clash 
of rival religions, competing nationalities and conflicting claims, is involved in the Balkan situation. A better under- 
standing of the peoples of that peninsula such as this book gives is vital and essential. Net, $5.00 


Incidents in the Life of a Mining Engineer By E. T. McCARTHY R. S. M., 
M. I. M. M., M. 1. M. E., M. Am. I. M. E. 


Experiences, hazards and adventures, strange, interesting and unusual, by a Mining Engineer in the practice of his 
profession, in the United States, the Gold:Coast, Morocco, Canada, the Rockies, Central America, Malaysia, China, 
Australia, New Zealand and Uruguay. Net, $7.00 


The Clash A Study in Nationalities By WILLIAM H. MOORE 


A study of the rights of the minority in any country, with especial application to the conflict between the province 
of Quebec and the Canadian government. Since this problem of nationalities is so prominent in the peace negotia- 
tions, the book has a value far beyond the light it throws on Canadian affairs, Net, $2.50 


En Route (On the Way) By JORIS-KARL HUYSMANS 


A new American edition of the famous novel by the author of “La Bas,” and “La Cathedrale,” etc. A marvellous 
portrayal of a soul’s evolution from the most debased state of materialism into a pure and intense spirituality, as 
much isolated from the ordinary psychological study as it is from ‘the conventional ‘novel. Net, $2.50 


Charlotte Bronte 1816-1916 A Centenary Memorial 


Prepared by the Bronté Society, edited by Butler Wood, F.R.S.E., with a Foreword by Mrs. Humphry Ward. With 3 
maps and 28 illustrations. Among contributors of the critical essays, reminiscences and other matter, which make the 
book indispensable to the Bronté student, are Edmund Gosse, G. K, Chesterton, Arthur C. Benson, Bishop Welldon 
the late Dr. Richard Garnett, Sir Sidney Lee and others. Net, $4.00 


Ulster Folk-Lore By ELIZABETH ANDREWS, F.R. A. I. 


A collection of Ulster traditions of “wee folk” in Which are found traces of a race of dwarfs and of a warfare in 
Which the capture of children possibly orginated‘a whole group of fairy tales. Ready next weels 


Essays in Lent By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 


Remarkable Lenten essays crystallizing the spirit of liberal Christianity, the enlightened common sens 
; ; RUIN : ; o cS 
beauty of expression characteristic of the late editor of Te Outlook, in which these essays first appeared NL ston 
2d. , $1. 


Studies in Electro-Physiology (Animal and Vegetable) By ARTHUR E. BAINES 
; Mr, Baines is a consulting electrician, author of “Electro-Pathology and Therapeutics.” With thirty- igi ng 

ings in color, illustrating electrical structure of Fruits and Vegetables, by G. T. Barnrs—algo other tice Goan 

Net, $5.00 


Studies in Electro-Pathology (Illustrated) By A. WHITE ROBERTSON 


The author-aims to show that in both toxic and deficiency diseases the loss of natural electrical ilibri 
; yates - : = eet ; equilibri 2 
and determines the pathological changes and that electrical diffusion inaugurates cellular failure. ‘ MENGE oo na 


All of these may be obtained (postage extra) of uny Vookseller or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The GIST of IT 


SHOP committees are of the very essence of 
reconstruction in industry. They seat man- 
agement and men with their feet under the 
same table to talk over grievances and con- 
ditions. It is not generally understood how 
widely thev have been set up in the United 
States. WILLIAM L. SropparpD here shares 
with us a chapter from his forthcoming vol- 
ume, The Shop Committee, a Handbook for 
Employers and Employes. He speaks from 
his experience in installing shop committees 
as a representative of the War Labor Board. 
Formerly he was with the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, following his extended 
services as a Washington correspondent. 
Page 28. 


ENGLAND, where labor has got a secure 
seat at the table with the management, has 
taken another step by introducing Whitley 
councils in the manufacturing departments of 
the government. ARTHUR GLEASON, the 
Survey’s London correspondent, here begins a 
series of three brief articles on the subject. 
Page 27. 


THE National Consumers’ League cele- 
brates its coming of age by inaugurating a 
new program for consumers— a program 
having to do with food, clothing and fuel. A 
statement of it by the general secretary of 
the league, Mrs. FLORENCE KELLEY. Page 5. 


CONGRESS left the United States Employ- 
ment Service strapped for funds. But in 
spite of that—perhaps partly because of it— 
the service may make a real contribution to 
the theory, science and practical development 
of a permanent system for handling employ- 
ment. An outline of what that system might 
be by Epwarp T. Devine, of the Survey 
staff. Page 9. 


PHILADELPHIA, all bound round with a 
woolen string of a partisan and bucolic 
legislature, is snipping at some of the 
strands. A discussion of the Charter Com- 
mittee’s proposals by Neva R. DEARDORFF, 
now with the Red Cross Home Service in 
Washington, formerly assistant director of 
the Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search and vital statistician of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Charities under the 
Blankenburg reform administration. Page 19. 


THE health game for children does not con- 
sist in making believe you are well but in 
turning health-getting into fun. A descrip- 
tion of it by Lucy OppEn, of the staff of the 
Child Health Organization and formerly 
with the New York Charity Organization 
Society. Page 24. 


LEWIS S. GANNETT, the Survey’s cor- 
respondent at Paris, reports on the Co- 
operative Congress, one of the important 
sideshows to the Peace Conference. Page 31. 


SOME entries from the notebook of Lous I. 
DvuBLIN, chief statistician of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, who was associ- 
ated with Col. Homer Folks in a Red Cross 
survey of the civilian populations of the 
region of Veneto in Italy, eastern Mace- 
donia in Greece and the country along the 
oriental railroad in Serbia. Dr. Dublin was 
earlier a member of the Tuberculosis Unit of 
the American Red Cross Commission to 
Italy. Page 36. 


PLENYONO GBE WOLO’S belief in the 
capacity of the Negro for self-government on 
the basis of his success in Liberia, a republic 
set up a century ago by America, has roots 
in his experience. He is himself a Liberian, 
of the Kroo tribe which has given to the 
world some of its best sailors. He is a 
graduate of Harvard and is now studying at 
Union Theological Seminary and Teachers’ 
College. Page 39. 


WHAT Joun A. Fitcu, editor of the Indus- 
try Department of the Survey, saw and 
heard at Lawrence. Page 42. 


“GIVE BACK TO THE WOMEN WHO WORK THE SPIRIT OF LIFE” 


From a photograph of the Spencer Trask memorial, by 
Daniel Chester French, at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., used 
on the bulletins and the Easter cards of the Consumers’ 
League to symbolize its spirit 


| bills both introduced: by Mr. Sims of Tennessee. 
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The Consumer and the Near Future 
By Florence Kelley 


OT since the Civil War has the public mind been 


so concentrated upon the cost of living as it is to- 
day, and never has such application to one subject 
produced less visible effect. At this moment of high 


| pressure, the National Consumers’ League will, on May 1, 
- complete twenty years of work. 
‘that at the next annual meeting the league may expand its 


It is the hope of the writer 


program to include food, clothing and fuel. 
The league has always been pledged to educate the con- 


| suming public to the duty of learning under what conditions 
'-goods are produced and distributed, and to insist that these 
| conditions shall be wholesome and consistent with a respect- 
able existence on the part of the workers. Experience has 
_ taught, however, that a “living wage” must be a real wage. 


A wage determination may be a mockery, unless food, fuel 


) and clothing can be had continuously at prices that fall 
| within it. 


For these reasons the National Consumers’ League _has, 
since the armistice, concerned itself with two congressional 
The first 
deals with the activities of the meat packers, the second with 
the granting of our remaining public water powers. ‘hese 
two bills, which will be re-introduced as soon as Congress re- 
convenes, will affect our food and fuel supplies for many 


| years to come. A third bill, wholly new and scarcely less im- 


portant, will doubtless be vigorously pushed in the hope of as- 
suring to the. public a choice, which it has never hitherto been 
able to make, between honest cloth and shoddy. ‘This can be 
accomplished, for instance, by requiring that ‘‘ reworked 


wool” be indicated by a thread of a different color. 


Honest Cloth 
THE need for the new measure is convincingly shown by 
a recent study of the shoddy, yarn and worsted industry, 
which forms one chapter of an investigation just completed 
and about to appear under the name Wage-Earning Women 
in Wartime and in the Post-War Period. ‘This study re- 
veals conditions attending the production of shoddy cloth 
quite as bad as those which were characteristic of the sweated 
trades twenty years ago. 
the customer, the same need of new legislation and _ better 
enforcement of existing laws for the wage-earners, the. same 
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There is the same need of warning ° 


complacent ignorance among the mass of consumers. For 
everyone concerned, there is permanent danger of the spread 
of disease by reason of preventable filth.in the air and the 
goods in more than one stage of production. ‘There is the 
needless fatigue through long working days and lack of suit- 
able seats, that the local leagues used to find in the stores in 
the earliest beginnings of their enquiry. There is need of a 
federal law, because the industry spreads over many states and 
piecemeal legislation is intolerably slow and inefficient. 


The Meat Industry 

In. 1890, a committee of the United States Senate began 
to investigate the relations of the great meat-packing corpora-. 
tions and concluded, after two years, that an agreement ex- 
isted among the leading packers to refrain from competition. 
This investigation was partly responsible for the passage of 
the Sherman anti-trust law. That law, however, did not 
long keep the meat-packing interests apart, and their growing 
power became so evident that on February 7, 1917, the 
President wrote the chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission directing it ‘‘ to investigate ‘and report the facts re- 
lating to the production, ownership, manufacture, storage, 
and distribution of foodstuffs.”” He stated that ‘‘ while the 
population of the nation has increased 26,000,000 since 1900, 
the production of the two leading cereals, corn and wheat, 
while tending to increase, has shown only a slight advance; 
and that of the meat products in the same period has shown an 
increase of only 3,500,000 pounds—a decrease of 29 pounds 
per capita.” 

The Federal Trade Commission undertook an investiga- 
tion, and on July 3, 1918, published a summary of its find- 
ings. Because of its small appropriation and the urgency of 
the President, the Federal Trade Commission was obliged to 
get evidence somewhat after the manner of a grand jury. It 
has since been contended by the packers that they were not 
given a proper hearing, that this was an ex parte investiga- 
tion where only one side could be heard. ‘The following 
explanation by Mr. Francis Heney, counsel to the commie 
sion, on this point is clear and has not been refuted: 


1 Copies of the Summary of the Report of the Federal Trade Commission 
on the Meat Packing Industry can be obtained free of charge by writing 
to the Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. This is a compact 
and readable report of 50 pages. 


112 East 19 Street, New York city q 
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“At the Boston hearing I made a statement .. . as to 
the nature of the hearings, and I want to call attention right 
now ... to say most emphatically that no packer at any 
time ever requested to be heard at any of these hearings. If 
any packer had asked to be heard, he would have been granted 
the privilege very promptly, but he would ‘have been sworn 
and informed as to his rights under the criminal law, and 
would have been required to state whether he waived im- 
munity or not before testifying, so the record would show, 
and if any one of his attorneys had asked permission to ex- 
amine a witness it would have been granted readily by me.” 


“The Big Five”’ 


From the point of view of the consumers the startling fact 
revealed was that the meat business is under the control of 
five packers, known as the Big Five; that) they exercise a con- 
trol similar in extent over the principal meat substitutes such 
as eggs, cheese, poultry, milk, butter, fish, and all kinds of 
vegetable products, and have in recent years gone into the 
breakfast food business, the canning of fruits and vegetables, 
and deal in staple groceries and vegetables such as rice, sugar, 
potatoes, beans and coffee. 

Just at the time that housewives were asked to cook rice 
instead of potatoes, so that potatoes might be sent to Europe, 
Mr. Armour went into the rice market and, during 1917, sold 
16,000,000 pounds of rice. During that period the whole- 
sale price of rice increased 65 per cent. 

The list of commodities held out in price lists as regularly 
dealt in by the packing concerns—some 575 items in all, as 
read by Mr. Colver before the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee?— includes, besides unbelievably nu- 
merous meat and meat by-products, the following: .Curled 
hair, combs, twine, bearings for railroad cars, brass castings 
for recoil mechanism in heavy ordnance, builders’ hardware, 
bumping posts for railroads, castings and appliances for use 
in manufacturing refrigerator cars, packing house machinery, 
builders’ material, cement, doors and windows, boxes. 
Through the control of the hide and leather and woolen 
markets, they are now branching out into the field of clothing. 


This great control in these ever increasing lines of produce 
has been possible because of the power inherent in the huge 
volume of their business exercised through the stockyards, 
the private refrigerator car lines, the branch-house system of 
wholesale distribution, the banks, real estate and, within re- 
cent times, the press. “This control appears to have almost 
“killed the goose which lays the golden egg,”’—the raiser of 
livestock—and to have been largely responsible for the fact 
that the cost of living is ever running ahead of the increase 
of wages. 

The representative of the National Consumers’ League is 
the only person whose voice was heard in behalf of the con- 
sumer during the month and a half of the congressional hear- 
ings. In fact, one congressman frankly stated that he was 
only interested in the producer, and the concensus of opinion 
of many of the members of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee was that no further legislation is 
needed at this time, after the amazing evidence presented 
to the committee! 

It was convincingly shown that the packers control the 
retail prices for meat charged the consumer by the corner 
grocer, who depends on the big packers for his steady supply 
and whose prices must, therefore, conform to their require- 
ments and prices when he sells occasional supplies of meat 
obtained from the surrounding country. 


2See pages 127 to 135, Vol. 2 of the hearings, 


made to yield the highest per cent of heat for generating power. 


Interestingly coincident with the congressional revelations | 
about the meat packers is their enormous advertising cam- > 
paign. This has greatly increased during and since the hear- 
ings. Mr. Swift stated on the stand that his firm spent J 
$1,000,000 last year and would spend $2,500,000 this year 
in advertising. ‘‘ Never has there been such a year for our 
business,” say the advertising agencies. It appears that every 
small farm weekly through the Middle West and Far West, 
and every newspaper in most of the large cities, has carried: 
the packers’ advertisements. The Christian Science Monitor 
is the only large daily newspaper known to the writer which _ 
did not carry these advertisements, either of products or of 
financial operations. Congress has adjourned, the big pub- 
licity story is over, and the public mind is daily drugged with 
large advertisements addressed to “‘ Dear Folks.” Courage- 
ous will the congressmen and senators need to be who in 
the new Congress attempt legislation in behalf of the con- 
sumers, unless they are backed by a strong and enlightened 
public opinion in their constituencies. 

The Sims bill (H. R. 13324) was introduced into Con- 
gress on December 10, 1918, and the hearings above quoted 
took place before two committees of Congress between De- 
cember 21, 1918, and February 13, 1919. ‘This bill seems” 
to the Consumers’ League an entering wedge. Its licensing | 
provisions may serve to turn the light on the packers’ busi- 
ness, aS minimum wage commissions have turned the light 
on wages. It may open the highway of commerce which has 
been artifically clogged to free competition. It may pave the 
way for new and more adequate means of production and 
distribution of food to all the consumers. 

What can the consumers do? We can keep the light” 
turned on by cooperating with the Federal Trade Commis- 
We can assure to our congressmen an organized sus- 
tained interest in their efforts. In the new Congress, Rep- 
resentative Esch of Wisconsin will succeed Mr. Sims as 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate Commerce; but 
Mr. Sims and the Federal ‘Trade Commission will continue 
their efforts, and reforms in these days of organized public 
intelligence no longer, like the pure food bill, languish seven- 
teen years in Congress. 

Fuel and the War Debt 
Must we pay our rapidly growing war debt and the vast in- 
terest which mounts day by day, in economies of individual ex- 
penditure that reduce the standard of living of working people? 
Or can we by planning some vast, collective economy maintain 
our former standards while paying the debt? This question is 
of instant urgency. 

England has published an official report which shows that 
the British government in 1917 was already taking practical 
steps towards the second choice. 

For us the decision is even more pressing than for England, 
because Congress may put that choice forever beyond our reach, 
by authorizing the grant to private corporations of our remain- 
ing public hydro-electric resources. Only the recent filibuster 
prevented the adoption of a bill to this effect. 

England’s proposed great, collective economy consists in 
transforming coal near the mines into electric power, and con- 
veying it by wire to the point of industrial use. This proposed 
change is greatly facilitated by the discovery that pulverized 
coal (the form most difficult for shipment by train) can be 


sion. 


11 
1 
\t 
\] 


England is geographically a small country rich in coal, but 
without waterfalls, natural gas or fuel oils. The English pro- 
posal to change industry from steam to electric power, and to 


3Interim Report on Electric Power Supply in Great Britain. 
of Reconstruction. Coal Conservation Sub-Committee. 1918, 
Price 3d. Net. 


Ministry 
(cd. 8880.) 


i 


|. instead of by rail is, therefore, a simpler undertaking than the 
huge and complex saving which our unmeasured resources 


| 


q 


a 


do this by transforming coal and transmitting power by wire 


offer us. + 
Besides coal we have waterfalls and streams, and many wide 


' 
I 
i areas available for impounding water for hydro-electric use. 
{ Our potential water resources are literally unmeasured,‘ and 
| 


_ we have more coal than we can now move by rail. 

The very hugeness of our country and our resources com- 
For with fabulous coal treasure in the 
_ East and South and in the Mississippi valley, Kansas, Okla- 


l 


t 
i 
| 


_ plicates our difficulty. 


) homa and Colorado, and with millions of hydro-electric horse- 
) power awaiting development in the Far West, there are yet 
| vast regions which cannot be supplied by wire with electric 


power from mines or waterfalls but will require coal for 
many uses so long as can now be foreseen. “These areas are 
remote from large sources of coal and water. To supply 
' their needs the transport of coal by rail will doubtless remain 
' indefinitely an essential industry. 

Coal, moreover, is often needed to supplement water supplies 
in generating hydro-electric power, where river flow is irregu- 


} lar, subject to freezing in winter or drought in summer, or to 


) both. This permanent need, in wide areas, for rail carriage of 
coal for heating and for power, is a reason the more for mak- 


) ing the change to transmitted electricity promptly, and in the 


| manner which assures the largest economy, wherever the 
conditions are favorable. 

Hitherto, in private hands, hydro-electric power has needed 
for its successful commercial development a market near, large 
_and diversified. The production under a federal board or ad- 
| ministrator of nitrate and other fertilizers, would therefore, 
| open the way to an exceedingly valuable new use of any large 
) waterpower unavailable otherwise. An encouraging step has 
| already been taken in the law which provides that, after the 
) war, one great waterpower plant hitherto devoted to muni- 
| tions shall produce nitrate for agriculture. 

_ Vast though our crude wealth is, both in coal and in water- 
| power, our homes and our industries have within a twelve- 
| month suffered for want of heat and of power. Millions of 
) potential hydro-electric horsepower were wasting as water in 
| the winter of 1917-18, while thousands of people lacked food 
| and fuel blocked in transit, upon tracks clogged with coal 
) trains. That occurred because we shipped power by rail, as 
| crude coal rather than by wire as electricity, in regions where 
| water and mines are both accessible, and where the recur- 
) rence of such hardship is, therefore, within our own control. 

Our undeveloped water resources are still part of the pub- 
lic domain, and the titles of bills dealing with them indicate 
that Congress expects to provide for the improvement of in- 

land navigation, for flood prevention, for the generation and 
distribution of hydro-electric power, for the production of 
munitions and fertilizers, and even for the maintenance of fish- 
/ways. Naturally, no one bill covers all these possibilities. 

Waste of Manpower 

To suip coal for generating power at the point of use in- 
volves (whenever ‘transmission of electric current could be 
substituted) waste of the following kinds of manpower: loco- 
motive engineers and coal train crews, captains and crews of 
coal schooners; captains, engineers, stokers of tugs and barges 
in coastwise, lake and canal transportation; chauffeurs of coal 
trucks and drivers of horse-drawn coal carts, the men who load 
coal at the mine and at the ship, and unload it at the coalyard 
or the furnace, besides engineers and stokers at the innumer- 
able places where power is finally generated at the point of use. 


*In the discussion of the bills before the last Congress, the estimates 
varied between thirty-five and sixty million horsepower. 
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Work on the railroads in transporting coal is proverbially 
dangerous to life, limb and health of the employes, and con- 
tinually tends to reduce the supply of labor. Fortunately no 
part of this work is done by women and children, and the 
only other possible substitute for men seems to be the trans- 
mission by wire of electric power. 

If the war had continued for years, and our army had been 
increased by millions of men, we might have been compelled 
as a war measure, to divert copper.and labor to the creation 
of electric power and transmission, to free men for the army 
or navy, and tracks for the transportation of food. At pres- 
ent, however, our need is primarily for popular knowledge of 
the facts. Certain picturesque items are available and 
illuminating. 


Democracy in Industry 


IN THE Pennsylvania coal fields pulverized coal piled in huge 
mounds was, for nearly a century, a waste product never used 
and sometimes burned by its owners to save space. Only in 
recent years has its superheating value been discerned with 
the fact that electric power can be transmitted longer dis- 
tances in direct proportion to its volume, and this in turn can 
be reinforced by linking together all sources whether the power 
is derived from coal or is hydro-electric. In Wilkes-Barre, 
during the coal blockade, a manufacturing company which 
owned a mine transformed its culm mounds at the mine mouth 
and transmitted its power so gained at trivial cost, to its 
factory, which thus escaped all coalless Mondays. 

In the Northwest, far from coal fields, even those of Colo- 
rado, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad moves its 
trains three hundred miles by power derived from the Great 
Falls in Montana. It ekes out the current from the falls by 
generating more while a train is running on the down grades, 
using apparatus carried on each car. Unfortunately compre- 
hensive federal surveys have not yet been made to ascertain 
how far other railroads could advantageously imitate this use 
of hydro-electric power. 

Picturesque and discreditable as illustrating our wasteful- 
ness, is the notorious fact that, while electric power generated 
at Niagara lights Syracuse, moves its surface cars, and serves 
numerous factories, coal is meanwhile carried by rail from 
Pennsylvania to Niagara over tracks that are sorely needed 
for other freight! 

In all history the standard of living of the laboring masses 
has nowhere been so high as in our Republic, in the closing 
quarter of the nineteenth century. This is now changing as 
the cost of living rises and wages in wide areas of industry 
follow slowly upward, or remain stationary. The long-de- 
layed expansion of wealth here proposed would, it is believed, 
enable us when peace is restored, to meet the terrific burden of 
principal and interest of our war loans with comparative ease, 
by reducing the cost of fuel and transportation, and enor- 
mously increasing the productivity of labor. 

The hydro-electric creation at home of fertilizers for which 
we have, in the past, been largely dependent on imports, should 
enable us to restore our former generous food standards. 

In the long struggle over our public water resources, un- 
counted wealth has been allowed to waste because we have 
not trusted ourselves to develop and administer our treasure 
for the common good. ‘Though we have not yet bestowed the 
larger part of it upon private capital, neither have we yet 
adopted a policy of unified, collective administration applied 
to it. What we do in the near future with our marvellous 
endowment of water and coal will register, in full view of the 
whole world, what the people of the United States conceive 
to be democracy in industry. 
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HOUGH “born of the war and tested by it,” it 
may well be that in years to come the United States 
. Employment Service, which was left without re- 
sources by the failure to pass the general deficiency 


jystem rather than for its spectacular success in mobilizing 
nan-power for war industries during a few months or in 
oordinating the resources of the country in the interest of re- 
‘urning soldiers and sailors. In the brief period since Jan- 
hary, 1918, when the service was reorganized as a separate 
jinit of the Department of Labor, and especially in the frac- 
jion of that period—only four months—between the sign- 
jng of the armistice and the news that its appropriation had 
Jailed, a phenomenal progress has been made. Under the 
itimulus of the emergency and with the favor of patriotic 
!nthusiasm, it has been possible to accomplish in fourteen 
honths what might have required twenty years or more in 
jrdinary times. 

The appropriations which enabled the Secretary of Labor to 
jeorganize and develop the Employment Service were granted 
ty Congress in consideration of “ the present emergency ” and 
fin, connection with the prosecution of the war.” While 
liothing has been undertaken which was not designed to pro- 
joote the immediate tasks in hand, still it is clear that Secretary 
Nilson has had faith that the service would so justify itself: 
lhat it would become a permanent feature of the department's 
Ctivities. In his annual report, although he calls it a “ serv- 
ice,” he treats it as coordinate with the Immigration Bureau, 
he Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Children’s Bureau, 
js if it were one of the established units of the department, 
ind not one of the “ war labor administrative services.” Au- 
jnority for it, moreover, he finds not in the appropriation meas- 
res, but in the act of 1913 establishing the Department of 
yabor, “to foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the 
jvage-earners of the United States, to improve their working 
jonditions, and to advance their opportunities for profitable 
mployment.” 

“It is clear, furthermore, that those chiefly responsible for 
ae development of the Employment Service have had in mind 
's possibilities in normal times, when the present emergency 
‘ue to the war shall have passed. Social workers seem to have 
jaken its continuance for granted, and ‘to have been surprised 
y the unfavorable attitude of some members of Congress— 
ough if they had been properly alert, and not too much pre- 
lccupied with other things, they might at least have counter- 
cted the protests of unfriendly employers and private em- 
loyment agencies which at one time seemed not unlikely to 
efeat the appropriation even before the final paralysis of the 
libuster. Finally, the reaction of the public to the announce- 
aent on March 13 that it would be necessary to cut down 
he number of offices in the country to 56 is evidence of the 
lace which the Service has won for itself in the general 
stimation. Within ten days enough money had been pledged 
y states and cities, by chambers of commerce, labor organ- 
zations, Red Cross chapters, and various other voluntary 
odies and individuals, to ensure the continuance not oniv 


The Federal Employment Service 


Analysis and Forecast 


By Edward T. Devine 


of the special bureaus for returning soldiers and sailors but 
also of at least four hundred of the 750 general local offices; 
and telegrams were still coming in. 

This does not mean that there is nothing to criticize in the 
brief past and precarious present of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. On the contrary, there are many shortcomings 
and some mistakes. “These mistakes and shortcomings are 
realized within the service as keenly as by anyone outside. 
‘They can be the more easily corrected in this interval of , 
reduced and simplified operations. 

It cannot be denied—and no one seems disposed to deny 
—that there has been inefficiency in many offices, and that there 
have been many employes whose “ separation’ from the sery- 
ice will be no loss to it. There has been no strong, consist- 
ent directing policy, but too much shifting in organization 
and in division of responsibility between Washington and 
the states. “The staff of experts and specialists at national head- 
quarters has undoubtedly been larger than necessary—‘ too 
many grand opera stars,’ one observer expresses it. This has 
made the administration top-heavy, and accounts for some of 
the vacillations in policy. Furthermore, even aside from the 
regrettable absence of the director-general for a long period 
at a critical time, there has been much uncertainty as to the 
location of final responsibility. 


In this respect the situation has closely resembled that which 
prevailed too long in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in 
the Treasury Department. ‘The official head in each case 
was one of whom all have spoken well personally and who 
had the complete confidence of the cabinet member to whom 
he owed his appointment. In each case, however, an assist- 
ant secretary and numerous special experts exercised more or 
less authority or influence; and in each case the result of 
such division of authority and such uncertainty proved to be 
adverse to good administration. Perhaps it would not seem 
fanciful even to discover an analogy between the nucleus of 
the War Risk Bureau in the little bureau for insuring hulls 
and cargoes and that of the Federal Employment Service in 
the scheme in the Bureau of Immigration for distributing 
immigrants. 


Moreover, a special assistant to the secretary of war has 
been charged with a certain amount of responsibility for find- 
ing jobs for discharged soldiers, and it is impossible to recon- 
cile the various explanations of the respective functions 
of these two services. If the assistant to the secretary - 
of war is merely a liaison officer, whose duty it is to persuade 
the army officers in the demobilization camps to use the facili- 
ties which the federal Employment Service places at the dis- 
posal of the men and to keep the federal service informed 
as to when and where soldiers will need help in this direc- 
tion, that is understandable and likely to be useful. If, 
however, the War Department proposes, with no available 
appropriation for the purpose and no administrative machinery, 
to find jobs for discharged soldiers, it is only adding confusion 
to an already sufficiently muddled situation. The federal 
service is-of course crippled temporarily by the failure of its 
deficiency appropriation, but the remedy for this ig: to find 
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emergency funds irom local official or voluntary sources—as 
in fact is being done to a gratifying extent. 
Such shortcomings and defects as have been indicated are 
incidental to creating under pressure a vast organization to 
perform functions not clearly understood in advance except 
by a handful of persons. The official estimate is a moderate 
one that five years would be needed to get an adequate national 
employment system into operation. As much as that would be 
required if all the conditions were favorable. With prejudices 
on the part of influential elements of the public to overcome, 
with uncertainties as to financial and moral support, with 
the necessity for legislation to settle certain questions as to 
scope and relations to the states, five years would not have 
been time enough to build up-a thoroughly efficient person- 
nel, from director-general in Washington down to the “ ex- 
aminer ” in the smallest local office, to perfect the organiza- 
tion from the administrative point of view, and to realize 
effectively the new conception of the part which a federal 
employment service may take in our national program. 
Building Up an Organization 
THE most obvious accomplishment of the United States Em- 
ployment Service is its skeleton of a national organization. At 
the time of our entrance into the war the outfit of the coun- 
try in the way of employment agencies was made up of some 
ninety-six public bureaus conducted by states or cities; about 
four thousand private fee-charging agencies; the limited serv- 
ice for immigrants and others maintained by the federal gov- 
ernment; and an unknown number of philanthropic efforts, 
doing a restricted kind of business not very great in aggre- 
gate volume and hardly touching the normal economic life of 


the country. Several states had established state systems but 


that of Ohio was the only one which was found to be ade- 
quately equipped. New York, Massachusetts, Wisconsin and 
and a few other states—ten at the outside—had what might 
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be called systems of free public employment bureaus. “Twenty 
six states had passed laws of some kind authorizing thei) 
establishment. 5 

The war very literally put the national service “on thd 
map,” as is demonstrated by the distribution of the loca: 
offices in operation just before the enforced reduction in Marcht 
Before the end of 1917 working relations had been establishee 
with most of the existing public bureaus. Between the datt 


wears 
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ice, January 3, 1918, and the date of the signing of the armis: 
tice on November 11—ten months and one week—the nunx 
ber of offices was almost multiplied by ten, increasing fror 
about ninety to 850 or 900. 

Immediately after the secretary’s order of January 3, es 
tablishing the service as an independent unit of the Depart 
ment of Labor, its expansion was undertaken by the appoinet 
ment of federal directors in the various states and the estabx 
lishment of local offices. The process was speeded up by the 
President’s proclamation of June 17—following a recom: 
mendation of the War Labor Policies Board which originatee 
in a suggestion from the Employment Service—solemnli 
urging all employers in war work “to refrain after Augus 
I, 1918, from recruiting unskilled labor in any manner ex 
cept through this central agency.” 

It was not an easy matter to build up this organization 
under existing conditions. “There were not many men anc 
women in the country who had had experience in high-gradd§ 
employment work, and not all of them were immediatelyg 
available, though nearly all of them have been drawn into thay 
service in some capacity at one time or another. The draf 
had been operating for a year; the older men who were fre 
for public service had for the most part long since found soma 
place where they could be useful; and men of ability whee 
could be drawn upon for this new undertaking were not plen* 
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| tiful. Fifteen or twenty field organizers “ possessing govern- 
‘| ment experience and some acquaintance with employment busi- 
ness’ were sent out over the country. There was a federal 
director in every state by April or May, and over two thou- 
sand new appointments to the staff were made in the six 
‘months from January 1 to June 30. One of the organizers 
1 describes the methods it was necessary to use by saying that he 
) would go into a town where an office was needed, look 
around for a vacant store, rent it and put up a sign; then go 
Out on the street and scan the pedestrians until he saw a man 
who looked as if he might be able to run an employment 
bureau, haul him in, give him a bunch of forms and instructions 
and leave him in charge of the new office. This description 
is no more exact than most caricatures, but at least it leaves 


Under such conditions—to which might be added that of 
* being obliged to operate the machine while it was in process 
of building—it was inevitable that much of the growth should 
+“ go to wood.” Some of the federal directors were able and 
fadmirably qualified for their responsibilities; some were not. 
(Some of the “examiners” were energetic and intelligent, and 
\ quickly became competent to carry on an office: others were 
better adapted to the position of janitor. There was undoubt- 
Nedly more or less “ politics”? here and there: appointments 
made on the one hand to conciliate organized labor, on the 


In New York the 


fother to win the approval of employers. 
‘state officials were not treated with proper consideration and 
the friction which resulted has been a constant handicap. If 
Pone party is in power in Albany and another in Washington 
y their respective views as to how to get or keep the service 
“out of politics” are very likely to differ. There were shifts 
/in the plan of organization; kaleidoscopic changes in person- 
inel and rearrangement of functions in the national headquar- 
| ters. Orders from Washington on some points were hardly in 
jthe hands of the representatives in the states before they were 
replaced by new instructions. The district system which was 
jset up in February, intermediate between the director-general 
lin Washington and the federal directors in the states, with 
boundaries based on those of the federal reserve bank system, 
jwas abandoned as it became evident that labor was not clear- 
ing within those boundaries, as had been anticipated, but over 
ja much larger area. 
} Success as a Recruiting Agency 
(SomEHow or other, though, in spite of all obstacles and mis- 
|takes, the Employment Service did succeed as a recruiting 
jagency. It coordinated the Public Service Reserve and the 
\Boys’ Working Reserve, already in existence, and created the 
|Community Labor Boards to aid in recruiting and to serve as 
a connecting link between the service and the public. By the 
close of the war there were sixteen hundred of these advisory 
boards in existence, representing in their composition the em- 
iployers, the employes, and the national government. Some of 
them were very valuable; others did absolutely nothing. As 
a part of the skeleton, they have great possibilities. 

The aggregate amount of placement work done by the ser- 
Vice in the year 1918 was large: 


mpplications -for -laboris: ss. - ce. ove. cic. ee 8,799,798 
Applications for employment..................... 3,212,581 
Beetertednto aWwotk,ae7c7 Wachee cline. 2 ook: 2,985,390 
SOL Ta eh eile DIN reach eae ae ee 2,371,667 


The growth of the work through the year and the sharp 
drop after the armistice is shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram. It is noticeable that the applications for labor were 
more than double the applications for employment and triple 
the placements during the later months of the year. Whether 
this discrepancy may be taken as a measure of the extent to 
which the service failed to meet the needs of employers is 
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1. Statistics of the work of the United States Employment 
Service by months through the year 1918 


doubtful, for no doubt they generally asked for a larger sup- 
ply than they needed. It does, however, illustrate the indus- 
trial situation of the period. a 

Jobs were hunting men, hunting them feverishly, desper- 
ately, with plenty of money in hand for wages and salaries. 
Jobs were hunting not only men, but women; not only adults, 
but children; not only residents, but workers from any distance 
who might be attracted by high wages and steady employ- 
ment; not only citizens, but aliens, if there were any to be 
had; not only competent workmen but any who looked half- 
Way fit. 

Under such circumstances the task of the Employment 
Service was comparatively easy, although when the President’s 
proclamation was issued in June, it was in no position to 
assume the responsibility of finding labor for all plants, and 
exemption orders authorizing employers to get labor as they 
could were not infrequent. Through its exceptional powers 
and its prestige as an instrument for winning the war, it could 
extract a labor supply from non-essential industries, or from 
a non-essential process in a war industry, or from an over- 
supplied staff even in an essential process, and it was always 
surprising to find how many hands could be spared almost 
anywhere if they were more needed elsewhere. It checked the 
wasteful and indefensible bidding by the government against 
itself; the shifting of labor from one plant to another and 
back again because of the absence of recognized standards of 
pay. It enabled the government and the industries working 
Gn its account to search out unutilized labor, or badly utilized 
labor, or misplaced labor, and to bring about a better adjust- 
ment, 

When the war came to an end, therefore, the Employment 
Service had an organization of national scope in operation: 
a network of local offices and community labor boards with 
the state as the administrative unit. Progress had been made 
towards strengthening the position of the federal director, and 
centering in him responsibility for the work in his state. Spe- 
cial attention had already been given to questions connected 
with the placement of women, of Negroes, of skilled labor, and 
of professional men and women, as well as to recruiting farm 
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ending March 8, 1919. 


labor and unskilled labor for factories. A weekly bulletin 
was published as a means of communicating both with the 
staff of the service and with the public. Plans were under 
way for promoting the use of uniform terminology and for 
the training of the personnel. Placements were being made 
at the rate of 100,000 a week. 


The Armistice 
Over Sunday (November 10) the situation changed: ‘Or- 
ders for labor stopped. Cancellation of war contracts began 
within a few days. Demobilization was imminent, though 
the methods to be followed were uncertain. Capital became 
nervous. All at once jobs were no longer hunting men, but 
men, women and children were hunting jobs. 

For a short time there were some spectacular wholesale 
shiftings. In Ohio, for example, 1,700 men released from an 
airplane plant at Dayton and 11,000 from nitrate plants at 
Cincinnati and Toledo, were sent without loss of time from 
the gates of their old establishments to their new employers. 
In some cases men were actually switched from one job to 
another en route. ‘This state of affairs did not last long, how- 
ever. Employers soon began to be very particular, and whole- 
sale methods by which men were handled like cattle ceased 
to be suitable. Instead of a hundred or five hundred work- 
men at a time, they wanted one or two men with certain: 
definite qualifications and a certain degree of skill. The indi- 
vidual rather than the group became the unit, as is the case 
in ordinary employment work. ‘The personal efficiency of 
each employe of the service became much more important. 
Nathan A. Smyth, the assistant director-general, expressed the 
situation in a message to the federal directors: 

We are launched upon a vital program to replace in the industries 
of peace the millions of men and women who have served in the 
military and industrial armies of our country. And we are looking 
forward to the time when, through a well established and efficient, 


coordinated chain of labor exchanges, we can do much to eliminate 
unemployment and the retardation of production. 


From now on, we .can serve the worker and the industries only 
if we are efficient. We have no repressive powers of law; we can 
justify our existence and establish the long needed and universally 
desired public employment service only if we make good. Our suc- 
cess depends primarily upon the daily work of the examiners in 
the local offices. By the quality of their work, by their comprehension 
of the difficult and delicate task that is theirs, the service will be 
judged. 


Reports on Industrial Conditions 
THE immediate concern was the replacement of demobilized 
war workers and soldiers and sailors. At the request:of the 
secretary of war and the chairman of the War Industries 
‘ Board, the Employment Service undertook to gather, through 
its Community Labor Boards, weekly reports on industrial 


: 
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conditions throughout the country.!| The theory was that this} 
information would be a guide to the War Department and 
the War Industries Board in demobilizing the army and the | 
war industries, and would enable them to proceed in such a 
way as to avoid creating a serious unemployment situation, 
While it had no perceptible influence on the plans of either 
of the governmental agencies at whose behest it was instituted, 
it has been kept up by the Employment Service, to-the evident _ 
interest of the public, and constitutes a basis from which | 
might be developed an exceedingly important information , 
service on the state of the labor market all over the coun- 
try. At present reports are received regularly from about seven 
thousand plants in 122 cities, with a combined pay roll of 
nearly 3,500,000 employes. 

The avidity with which the daily press has seized upon 
these weekly reports, some papers even holding back an issue 
in order to get them in, is proof of the demand for such 
information; and it requires little imagination to realize the 
advantage there would be in having a reliable barometer of 
industrial conditions. ‘Though these reports are as yet only 
fragmentary, and though it is hardly possible that the in-- 
structions about collecting the figures have been uniformly in- 
terpreted by all the persons involved, still a very promising 
beginning has been made, and if the work can be developed 
and properly interpreted we may hope to have a statistical | 
index to the state of the labor market and of industrial rela- 
tions in all the important centers of the country, ultimately 
even in rural districts and remote localities. Even in these 
first weeks they have indicated the trend of the situation, show- 
ing graphically the change of balance from a shortage of labor 
to a surplus and the increase in the area of unsettled condi- 
tions. (Diagrams 2, 3, 4.) 


Demobilization 
THE readjustment of the three million war workers might 
have been accomplished without the accompaniment of serious 
and protracted disturbance if it had not been complicated by 
the demobilization of soldiers. It was a keen disappointment 
to those in charge of the employment service that the plan” 
urged by Mr. Smyth, of demobilizing men on the basis of their 
prospects in civil life, did not find favor with the War De- | 
partment. When plans for demobilization were announced, 
after a trying delay, it appeared that no consideration was to | 
be allowed to enter in except military convenience. The sol- 
diers were to be discharged by units, as rapidly as possible, | 
with no reference to industrial conditions or to the circum- 
stances of the individual. Individual demobilization, condi- § 
tioned upon evidence that the man had a position to go to, | 
would have been a great deal of trouble for the military au- | 
thorities. It would have involved, arranging for furloughs | 


1Responsibility for collecting this information was placed on the Com- 
munity Labor Boards under direction of the federal directors in the states, be- 
cause of their representative character, because of their experience in 
mobilizing labor. for war work, and because they had already had some 
practice in making surveys and investigations. The assistance of the local 
employment offices was put at their disposal, At the start about. 125 
industrial centers were selected, with the idea that the number would be 
increased as fast as possible and desirable. 2 
The Community Labor Board in each of these centers was instructed | 
to prepare a list of the employers who were “ factors in the labor situation,” 
to establish personal relations with the man in charge of the employment 
of labor in each plant, and to arrange to secure from him regularly the 
necessary data, either by telephone or telegraph, or, if feasible, by mail, 
The statistical information asked from the plants is merely the number 
of employes on the payroll on Saturday, and the anticipated number for 
the following Saturday. To this is added by the ‘official in charge of the | 
report a “general estimate of the situation,” consisting of a quantitative | 
estimate of the labor surplus or shortage existing at the time of the report, | 
and a characterization of industrial relations as “good,” ‘‘ unsettled,” or 
‘acute.’ Recently two additional items have been asked for to give some 
indication of the situation in the building trades: the number of building 
permits issued during the week, and the total value of the operations | 
represented. ; 
These reports are telegraphed to Washington at the close of every week, | 
where they are tabulated according to industries, localities, etc., and issued, 
together with digests from the trade papers of the week, the clearance |§ 
report of the Employment Service, and other data, by the Industrial Con-| 
ditions Section of the War Trade Board. This is the source of the items | 
which appear in the newspapers about the increasing number of localities || 
with a labor surplus and other interesting information. % | 


\}of two or three weeks, to give men a chance to hunt for work 
and decide what they wanted to do, and it would have made 
demobilization a slower process. If it could have been car- 
Tied out intelligently, it might have saved many men from 
.a period of demoralization and discouragement and prevented 
‘the rapid development of a menacing industrial situation. 
‘The two concessions to individual needs which have been 
made by the War Department are of little practical signifi- 
cance. Commanding officers are authorized, by Circular No. 
()77 (November 21), to discharge enlisted men on their own 
sapplication “ when there is sickness or other distress in the 
soldier’s family or when he is needed to resume employment 
in an industry or occupation in which there is urgent need of 
his services; provided that such discharge will not disrupt or 
cripple an existing organization and that the soldier’s service 
can be spared.” Probably such applications are decided justly 
and reasonably in most cases, but at best they are likely to 
take a long time, as they must pass through the regular mili- 
f tary channels, from the enlisted man up to his commanding 
officer and back down the hierarchy from the commanding 
jiofficer to the man; and instances are not lacking of decisions 
which seem to have been made by rule, unmitigated by any 
touch of human considerations, as when a bank president who 
had requested the release of one of his cashiers was informed 
that he must make an affidavit that the business could not 
igo on without this particular man; or when a man who had 
fa ten thousand dollar position waiting for him was retained in 
fthe army because he was usefully employed in driving a truck 
sand his discharge presumably would “disrupt or cripple ” his 
organization. 

|| The second concession was made late in January, when the 
‘amount of unemployment in the country was beginning to 
excite concern. ‘This merely permits a man “who would 
normally be discharged under orders for demobilization ” to 
é remain temporarily in the military service at his own writ- 
ten request until such time as he can secure employment,” al- 
jlotments and allowances to his family to continue also. There 


advantage of this permission. 

' The activity of the Employment Service in finding work for 
(demobilized men is well known, through the publicity that has 
}deen given it in the press and its own effective advertising. 
‘By the end of November a program for organizing “ the best 
-hought and the best effort of every community in the United 
States’ had been planned and set in motion. The Counéils 
>f National Defense, the six organizations of morale-making 
fame, together with the Red Cross, the American Federation 
pt Labor, the American Council of Education, the Federal 
‘Board for Vocational Education, were enlisted and plans 
worked out for pooling their efforts, with the Employment 
service as the recognized coordinating agency. A Central 
|Committee was created, composed of representatives of all 
hese organizations and of the War Department, the Navy 
(Department, the Department of Agriculture and the War 
uabor Policies Board, “ in order that the functioning of the 
tgencies shall be progressive and flexible.” 

Bureaus for returning soldiers and sailors were opened be- 
fore long in 1,800 or 2,000 places, and it is the desire that 
there should be one in every town to which a soldier or sailor 
s likely to return. In the small places the “ bureau” is likely 
‘0 be “in the hat of the postmaster” or the grocer or some 
other public-spirited citizen, who will put up a sign and be 
‘eady to answer questions about opportunities in the neighbor- 
100d and give advice to any man in uniform who happens 
yy. In the large cities there are many offices with elaborate 
itrangements for sharing knowledge of openings. 
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SHORTAGE OF LABOR 
3. Aggregate surplus labor supply as cstimated by the cities 
reporting a surplus, and aggregate shortage in those re- 
porting a shortage, m the fourteen weeks ending March 8, 
1919. (These figures do not include surpluses in New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia) 


Exceptional genius has been displayed in the preparation of 
the signs and posters inviting employers to give jobs to ex- 
soldiers and sailors. No great body of men was ever so well 
advertised and none ever gave a shrewd advertiser such ex- 
cellent copy. ‘That the soldiers have initiative, good health, 
capacity for team work, and most of the other qualities de- 
sired in office or shop is quite true, and there is universal 
acquiescence in the use of billboards, the newspapers, the movie 
screens and all other organs of publicity in making this widely 
known. Employers have many inducements, patriotic and 
other, for taking back their old employes or giving preference 
among new ones to discharged soldiers, who have a certain 
monopoly of popular favor. Aliens who have been employed 
from necessity are likely to have to give place first, and then 
Negroes who have been taken from plantations of the south 
for work in the munition plants but who are naturally no 
more ready than others to go back to a harder and less paid 
job if they can help it. Women who have gone into men’s 
jobs may have claims as good as those of the returning sol- 
diers, but the joyous advertiser who invites employers to trans- 
late their welcome into a good offer of work has no care for 
these things. His philosophy is as simple as it is patriotic: 


Jobs for soldiers: Soldiers for jobs. 3 
Hire the fighter: That’s gratitude and sense. 


He made good for Uncle Sam: 
He will make good for you. 


Don’t pay any one to find you a job: 
The government does it free. 

After the welcome home: 

A job. : 
They work the way they fight. 


The uncomfortable question arises, however, whether these 
brilliant and seductive posters are read the more attentively by 
employers or by the soldiers. The confident assurance which 
tkey seem to convey that there is a well paid and attractive 
job for every hero may have the unintended and embarrassing 
result of holding in the seaport cities, where the advertising 
is naturally most profuse and most convincing, a great many 
heroes who came from distant farms or towns and who may 
be in doubt as to whether these opportunities will last if they 
are not seized at once or if they exist in their own home. A 
delay of even a fortnight to try out the sincerity of the implied 
offers may result in using up the slender cash balance with 
which the soldier is discharged, and may make it actually 
necessary for. him to remain longer and find work even 4 
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a far less attractive kind than he expected or than would be 
available in his own state. Naturally it would not be the 
most desirable—if any degrees are allowable among men all 
of whom are so highly recommended—who would be most 
easily influenced in such ways. 

To reach the men before discharge, permission was obtained 
from the secretary of war to station a representative in every 
demobilization camp. The order of the adjutant-general 
defines their function as being “ to furnish information to the 
commanding officer of the camps or other places concerned 
which may be used by such commanders to faciliate and assist 
men discharged in the camps [in] securing suitable civil em- 
ployment. The commanding officer concerned will give wide 
publicity by means of bulletin boards or otherwise to such 
information and use the information furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the benefit of those soldiers who are to be 
discharged.” 

One or two commanding officers construed this order as 
narrowly as possible, interpreting it to mean that the Em- 
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4. Number of cities reporting industrial conditions as “ good,” 
“ynsettled,’ or “acute,” in the fourteen weeks 
ending March 8, 1919 


ployment Service’s representative was at liberty to tell him 
whatever he knew about “ opportunities for employment, num- 
ber and qualifications of men needed in each locality for the 
various employments needing men, wages paid, living con- 
ditions and opportunities for housing, conditions surrounding 
the work, etc.” and that the men were then free to come to 
him—the commanding offcer—and question him about what 
he had learned. At Camp Devens, on the other hand, Major- 
General McCain set aside a separate building in the central 
part of the camp .for an employment office, detailed a captain 
and nine army clerks to help, and supported all the efforts of 
the representatives of the Employment Service. The men are 
ordered to report, a company at a time, at the employment 
office, from one to three days before they are to be discharged. 
A talk is given them on the employment question; they are 
urged to go straight home and to go back to their former 
position if it is open; and they are told that the government 
has placed the Employment Service at their disposal in case 
they have no work to return to. “Then the men are divided 
into three groups: those who have positions waiting; those 
who are not sure whether they have or not; and those who 
have no work. An individual interview is had with each 
man, and those wha wish help are referred either to an em- 
ployer in the place to which they are going, or to the nearest 
employment bureau. For the men sent to an employment 
office, duplicate cards are made out, one of which is mailed to 
the office before the man leaves. If it is learned that the man 
is not engaged by the employer to whom he is referred, an 
effort is made to get in touch with him again and the nearest 


likely that the system has worked just this way in any large? 


employment office is asked to place him. Of the 12,559 men’ 
discharged in December, 6,954 (over half) said they neededi§ 
no assistance, 2,777 had assurance of their old position, 902? : 
were referred to positions, and 1,926 to their local employment} 
office. 
Through the associated organizations which have represen-- 
tatives on the transports, arrangements have been made to: 
disseminate similar information and advice on the voyage home: 
and to give the men an opportunity to make application in 
advance for assistance in obtaining work. When the system) 
works according to hopes, the application of a man who needs: 
help in getting work is in the hands of the employment bureau 
nearest his home, or the place he has decided to go, before he: 
himself arrives—from twenty-four hours to two weeks before. .§ 
Theoretically the employment bureau will have a positioni§ 
waiting for him when he calls. What with delays in getting? 
the cooperation of some of the commanding officers, however;: 
inefficiency on the part of some of the Employment Service2§ 
representatives; inexplicable delays in the progress of some off 
the packages of applications from the camps to destination;; 
fast decreasing supply of vacant positions; and exalted notions: 
on the part of the men as to what they should have, it is not: 


proportion of the cases of men discharged thus far. 

This phenomenon of “ appreciation ”’ in the value which ex-- 
soldiers and sailors place upon their services adds to the difficul-- 
ties of the employment bureaus, though in general it is al 
healthy and creditable manifestation of a justifiable feeling. . 
Former positions look about as much too small to the ment 
as do shoes of the size they wore two years ago. The 
impression in the bureaus for returning soldiers and sailors; 
is that one-time clerks on a salary of twenty-five or’ 
thirty dollars a week, having spent six months in Europe, , 
think they are ready for responsible positions in “ ex-- 
port business,” to travel to South America or the Orient, 
as well as to France, or to teach French in a college, on the 
basis of the knowledge of the language picked up in the vil-- 
lages where they were quartered; that college boys whe 
went through the officers’ training course and have been draw-- 
ing a second lieutenant’s pay (“ seconds,” they are called in 
some of the offices) expect a salary of at least $1,800, and 
usually choose to be a “ bank clerk ” ; that the southern Negroes 
want to stay in the northern cities; that in general men from# 
the country do not want to go back to it, while on the other- 
hand those who do look toward an agricultural life are men 
who have no training or experience for it. 

Disabled soldiers and sailors have hardly begun to come 
into the labor market. Most of them are still under treat-- 
ment or in process of “ rehabilitation.” The Employment? 
Service, however, cooperates with the Federal Board for Vo-- 
cational Education in their interest, and has assumed the re- 
sponsibility of placing them when they become candidates for 
positions. 


a 


Improving the Service 

Wiru the change in the situation brought about by the end) 
of the war, the plans already under way for improving the: 
service by intensive cultivation were pushed ahead. What: 
has been accomplished in this direction is a permanent con-- 
tribution to social work, of far greater value than success in 
filling orders for war workers or in framing a comprehensive: 
program for the relatively brief period of demobilization. | 
To raise the standard of service it was necessary to raise: 
the average quality of the “examiner” in the local office, , 
either by elimination of the incompetent or by training of the: 
teachable. Both methods were put into use, but the prefer-. 
ence in Washington seems to have been for giving as many as. 


= 
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| possible a chance to “learn” before “separating” them, 
‘though with the qualification that they must learn fast. 

| A systematic program for the training of the personnel was 
\ worked out, with the Normal Training Conferences as the 
: basis. Federal directors in the various states were asked to 
| select delegates—usually a man and a woman from each state 
—to attend a two-weeks’ course in Washington. On their 
| return they were to organize conferences in their own state, 
4 to pass on what they had learned and to promote the develop- 
)ment of their local work. One of these normal conferences, 
|held in January, represented chiefly the northeastern part 
| of the country; another, in February, was composed of dele- 
| gates chiefly from the southern states. 


There were about thirty in each group. A crowded pro- 
gram was provided for them during the eleven or twelve days 
» they were in Washington. There were lectures by the heads 
4 of the various branches of the service and by outsiders in 
£ closely allied work, personal conferences with members of the 
staff at headquarters, and—what was probably the most valu- 

when small groups of ten or twelve, carefully assorted geo- 
i graphically, under the leadership of experienced practical em- 
(ployment bureau managers, discussed such questions as the 
1 office “lay-out,” considerations determining hours of opening 
and closing, routine in the office, the extent of information 
{sought in interviewing applicants, whether applicants are al- 
lowed to fill out their cards themselves, cooperation with other 
agencies, methods employed for finding opportunities, relations 
| with employment managers, publicity methods, interpretation 
_ of headings on reports and forms, what files are kept and how 
ithey are used, and hundreds of other questions connected with 
the daily work of an office. 


After the first of these conferences, the tentative draft of 
a manual for the employes of the service was prepared. It was 
submitted to those who had attended the first conference, to 
_those who came to the second, and to many persons outside 
the service. The intention was to print it, after collecting 
jand considering criticisms from outside and arriving at an 
agreement on principles and policies among the officials of the 
service itself. Even in its tentative and unfinished form, 
| this manual is probably the most comprehensive treatment of 
| the technique of placement work which has yet been attempted. 


| Another conference was to have been held, for representa- 
itives from the West, but this is one of the things that has had 
to be given up, along with other excellent plans for improving 
‘the service. 

The essence of the teaching at these normal conferences, 
jin the manual, and through the Bulletin which was published 
weekly until February 7, has been that the whole service must 
}stand or fall by the kind of work done by the individual in- 
; terviewer in the local office; that the position is no “ desk job” 
(to be filled by an automaton who merely files applications for 
work and requests for labor and matches them up when it can 

be done conveniently, but that the business of the office is “ to 
igive service,” to find work—literally go out and find it—for 
lose who apply, and to find workmen for the employers who 
consult it; that the examiner must be “a real fellow, and not 
a mechanical doll.” 

'— In addition to training the personnel, in spirit and method, 
‘various enterprises were undertaken by headquarters with a 
‘view to improving the service by supplying better “ tools” in 
the way of terminology and forms. Among these undertakings 
‘are the “ trade specification booklets ” prepared for the Fm- 
‘ployment Service by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, of which 
the first were issued in December, designed to establish a 


degree of uniformity in nomenclature in the field of skilied 
labor, so that it will be easier to know what a man “ is” and 
what an employer really wants. Another effort in the satire 
direction is the development of ‘technical interviews,” 
adapted from the “ oral,” “ picture,” and “‘ performance ”’ tests 
devised in the army, for determining not only what a man 
means when he says he is a machinist or a plumber, but 
roughly what degree of skill he has in his trade, so as to obviate 
the possibility of sending a blacksmith to fill a vacancy for a 
boilermaker, at any rate, or an apprentice when only a master 
workman will do. In a somewhat analogous way the pro- 
fessional section tried to standardize terms—to the extent at 
least of determining what occupations are “ professional,” 
and formulating a descriptive statement of requirements for 
each. By the use of uniform blanks for applications and re- 
ports, a terminology of employment work was in process of 
establishment throughout. the country. 


A third way in which it was sought to improve the service 
was through the consideration of the special problems of 
selected groups of workers, by a staff engaged primarily in 
research and formulation of principles in the Washington 
office. The work for returning soldiers and sailors has already 
been spoken of. Other groups which had been chosen for 
specialized study and attention, though naturally to a less 
degree, were women workers, farm labor, “ juniors,” profes- 
sional men and women, and the handicapped, with special 
reference to the “elderly” over forty-five, 

Every great organization is familiar with the mutual jeal- 
ousies and friction between line and staff. The creation in 
the director-general’s office of staff positions dealing with these 
special problems and cutting across the geographical distribu- 
tion of administrative authority, however necessary it may be, 
worked in the Employment Service as it often works elsewhere. 
The federal director in a state and his staff naturally resent 
the assumption, for example, that, because work for juniors is 
especially delicate and important, therefore the national 
director-general must have a special voice. in the selection of 
the local juvenile counselors and a special organization for 
their control. The difficulty was increased by the variety in 
the relation of these experts at headquarters to the general 
organization. Some of them were in the Division of Opera- 
tion, where all should have been logically. One was in the 
Division of Organization, while one, dealing with farm serv- 
ice, was itself called a “‘ division,’ coordinate with operation 
and organization. Women’s work is provided for in none of 
these divisions, but by an “ assistant to the director-general 
for women’s work.” This position of course has nothing to 
do with the Woman in Industry Service, which is legally co- 
ordinate with the Federal Employment Service and with the 
Working Conditions Service in the Department of Labor— 
none of which are bureaus. The professional and special 
section was put under the personal supervision of the assistant 
director-general. 4 


All this may have been quite justified. It seems to indicate 
a wholesome disregard for paper uniformity and a determina- 
tion to find a congenial niche for each operation—a head that 
would be interested and sympathetic, whether it happened to 
be the director-general, his assistant, or any one else about 
the department, 


Some of this specialized work may have been premature; 
some of it may not have been properly coordinated with the 
test of the system; some of it may have operated to embarrass 
the federal directors in the states; but it is evidence, at any 
rate, that the administration had a broad view of the possi- 
bilities and responsibilities of the service. 
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The New Conception 

Or all its accomplishments, the one of most significance for 

the future is the tonception which has grown up of what a 

federal employment service might be, the place it might occupy 

in normal times in our national economy. 

We have been in the habit of thinking of a public employ- 
ment bureau as a place to which a workman goes after he has 

tried all other ways of getting a job and has not been success- 

ful; a last resort for the employer in a busy season. We have 
not expected to find good workmen on its list, any more than 
we have regarded a charitable society as likely to send us a 
first-class dressmaker or housekeeper from among its bene- 
ficiaries. The superintendent of such an office is merely the 
publicity agent for the man out of work. Free public employ- 
ment bureaus, while this rudimentary conception holds, are 
regarded mainly as measures for the relief of unemployment, 
or as competitors against exploitive fee-charging private 
“agencies. 

The next stage—soon reached by any intelligent person who 
tries to carry on an employment bureau, and thoroughly assim- 
ilated in the official pronouncements of the Employment 
Service—is that of a labor exchange, where openings and 
candidates are registered, and where the registrations come as 
near as possible to including the total labor supply and the 
total labor demand of the district and the trade served, not 
merely the vacancies as they occur and the chance applications 
of the day. When a man needs a job, as. Boyd Fisher 
expresses it, “he needs it yesterday,” and when an employer 
needs a man, he needs him yesterday. If the employment 
bureau fails to supply either need until tomorrow there is 
waste and hardship. 

Under this conception the superintendent advances to the 
position of an active placement agent, in close relations with 
the employers of the community, with the trade unions, and 
with the other factors of the situation. His success is judged 
by the volume of his business, by the proportion of applicants 
placed and the proportion of positions filled. 

The United States Employment Service of 1918-19, how- 
ever, has brought us to a third and larger conception. ‘There 
has perhaps been no official formulation of this newer concep- 
tion. ‘The federal director in one state might put it in one 
way; his colleague in an adjoining state in a quite different 
way. Certainly there have been many conflicting ideas as to 
scope and function among the numerous experts attached to 

_ the Washington office. Nevertheless, out of the necessity of 
meeting the kaleidoscopic changes in practical demand, out of 
the publicity due to financial vicissitudes and to the popular 
interest in returning soldiers, out of the daily experience and 
thinking of the more than four thousand employes in the 
service, there has been forming a clearer notion—on the part 
of those who are responsible for the administration, of what 
they would like to accomplish; and on the part of the general 
public, of what we should expect from it. | 

In the new conception, the labor exchange becomes a center 
of information about the industrial situation. ‘The original 
idea of helping a man who is out of work to find a jab 
remains, but it is no longer in each case an isolated, individua’ 
and often hopeless task. Efficient placement work has grad. 
ually made of the superintendent and his field assistants the 
best informed persons in the community in regard to the dif- 
ferent plants in which labor is employed. They know what 
the relations are between superintendents and foremen and the 
workers, how the hiring and firing is done, the operation of 
federal and state laws and city ordinances which affect labor, 
the state of the labor market, and even perhaps something of 
the plans of those who furnish credit and who control the local 
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industries. They feel the pulse of the industrial life of the 
community. They see in advance changes in the labor situas 
tion. They would often be in a position to gauge industrial 
unrest, perhaps to help informally, although of course not as 
official arbitrators, in adjusting or averting disputes. “The 

would be constantly in touch with plans for lesion 
retrenchment in the various industries. 
familiar with the curves of seasonal occupations and would 
naturally be thinking what might be done to dove-tail workers 
from one into another, or to get employers to consider whether 


the peak of the curve might not be flattened, the work dis- 


tributed more advantageously to the workers throughout the | 
year. ‘They would be led to study the “ job-shifts”’ in the 
community, to get an idea of the number occurring in a year, ' 


the proportion of them which would be accomplished’ through 


the normal channels of personal acquaintance, union associa~ § 
tions, and so on, and the proportion, on the other hand, which | | 
might be regarded as the responsibility of the employment 
bureau. They would be impressed with the large proportion | 
of such shifts which seem to be futile and wasteful, the conse. 
quence of bad management somewhere, and they would find § 


themselves trying to devise ways of reducing this proportion, 
In short, they would become the community experts on matters 
relating to employment and unemployment, and the bureau 
would become a stabilizing force in industry. 

Under such a conception of the function of an employment 
bureau, a large volume of business would be a disgrace. The 
state director would become suspicious of an office where the 
statistics of placements were going up. 
ideal would be somewhat like that of the dentist who has 
charge of a patient’s teeth from childhood, and who feels 


chagrined if one of them has to be extracted. He would start | 
the boys and girls on their wage-earning career, with an eye | 
out for their future, and when it becomes desirable to change 
in his | 
list would be to him an indication that something was wrong, . 


he would be ready to advise them. Adult “ repeaters ”’ 


By dint of simply knowing conditions and telling his clients 


what he knows as a basis for them to make their decisions, he | 
would be an influential factor in improving all sorts of | 


unfavorable conditions. 

A network of offices operating under the influence of such a 
conception as this would give such a body of information about 
labor conditions as we have at present no means of collecting, 
and as we need more and more every year. 


ment. ‘There would thus be, in every part of the country, 


someone and some place to which local inquiries might be | 
addressed about anything relating to industry, and the secre- 


tary of labor would, through this network of offices, keep his 


finger on the pulse of the nation, just as the local superintend- — 
ent would have his intimate acquaintance with his own com- | 


munity. 
Forecast 


To realize this conception, it is essential first of all that there _ 


The director | 
of the federal service should be a man of execative ability, | 


shall be strong leadership in its development. 


with a policy of his own and a strong hand and brain to carry 
it out, without fear of congressmen or of organized labor or 


of manufacturers or even of experts in employment work. It | 


is not essential that he should have had experience previously 


in conducting an employment bureau, but he should be master. 
of all the details of the business within a reasonable time 


after taking office. 
In the second place, there is needed federal legislation 


ocal basis, as one of the bureaus of the Department of Labor; 


They would be 


whicht | 


will establish the federal Employment Service on an unequiv- 


} 
} 
} 
| 
| 
i 


The superintendent’s | 


Each office, more- | 
over, would be the local representative of the national govern- | 


and state legislation creating a state service in each state, in 
relation with the coordinating and unifying federal service. 

_ The geographical extent of the United States, its population, 
jand the variety both in industrial conditions and in legisla- 
‘tion, require that national supervision be reduced to a mini- 
(mum, and that the state should be the unit of administration, 
‘in the sense that the state government, rather than the federal, 
iis responsible for the administration. 

_ The state director, deriving authority from state legisla- 
: tion, should be charged with full responsibility for the suc- 
icess of the work in his own state, the national bureau con- 
fining itself to coordinating information, stimulating activity, 
and formulating general policies. Later it’ may be found 
desirable to build up district federations of states, on the basis 
of the prevailing industries or crops, for mutual help in com- 
}mon problems and for convenience in clearance of labor. 

_ To ensure the development and stability of such a state sys- 
tem of free public employment bureaus coordinated in a per- 
},manent federal employment service, it is no doubt desirable 
that there should be financial assistance by the federal govern- 
ment through the Department of Labor to the state service, 
;probably on a dollar-for-dollar basis. For a year or more, 
‘while the demobilization of the army is in progress, two-thirds 
‘of the whole expense might well be met by the federal gov- 
ernment. Such a subsidy system would enable the federal 
§ government to establish standards, to test results, to collect 
f - uniform statistics, to cooperate in training the ae and to 
' distribute through national clearance any surplus. thier caused 
: by immigration, the closing down of plants, or other disturb- 
i ing factors. 

i It would be desirable that there should be a system of local 

-advisory boards, to serve as a link between the employment 
‘service and the public. For such a system the Community 
i Labor Boards which were established to help in recruiting war 
it workers offer a foundation as well as a precedent. 

' Finally, superintendents and staff should throughout be 
‘ selected under the merit system and protected in their tenure 
| against changes for political reasons. 


In the reconstruction of our industry on a peace basis there 
} are certainly tasks of enormous importance for a national 
1 employment service, whether workers are seeking jobs or 
| plants are seeking workers, whether employment is relatively 
} stable or the contrary. As an after-war agency the federal 
| Employment Service will fill a place which could hardly have 
) been conceived—certainly not with any prospect of realization 
/ —before the national awakening to which the war gave rise. 
_ Workers are far more impatient than before that their 
) work shall be productive, that it shall be not merely re- 
} munerated, but of actual social utility. It is no longer a 
heresy that industry may be carried on for use rather than for 
profit. 
into an occupation suited to their powers and giving scope for 
development. Maximum production, with conditions the most 
favorable for the workers, becomes the conscious ideal. Under 
the inspiration of this ideal minors, even at eighteen years, 

will need guidance in the choice of a career, and sympathetic 
_ oversight in the early years of work, to guard against physical 
and moral dangers. 

Women who are entering industry are entitled to reliable 
information about working conditions and to responsible guid- 
ance in their choice of an occupation. Now that women vote 
and are working at so many kinds of jobs, we are in danger 

_ of exaggerating as much as we have heretofore underes- 
timated their preparation for industry. ‘The fact is that 
often they are timid; that they have no sense of business; that 


This implies above all that workers shall be directed - 


they take any job they can get, frequently not at all the right 
job. Even more than men, they are dependent on just such 
advice and counsel as a public employment service, disinter- 
ested and broadly social, can give them. No statistics can 
show how many women workers have already come to rely 
upon the kindly offices of the Employment Service as others 
have relied in times past on bureaus conducted by churches, 
settlements or charitable societies. 

Immigrants must have just such information as was con- 
templated when the Division of Information was first estab- 
lished in the Bureau of Immigration. ‘The distribution of 
aliens is an integral part of an Americanization program. As- 
similation involves many things, not the least of which 
absorption in industry under the most favorable conditions 
which industry permits. 

Negroes coming north, farm boys coming into the towns, 
may require to be sent back immediately, with convincing 
reasons for remaining where they were—if there are such rea- 
sons—or to be directed into the appropriate places if they 
are justified in moving. From the standpoint of a national 
organization of industry, agriculture and commerce in such 
a way as to serve the national welfare, there is an argument 
for an effective federal employment service far more conclu- 
sive than any considerations based on the convenience or ad- 
vantage of individual employers or employes. 

The analysis of the conception to which we have come, and 
the forecast with which we close, may seem visionary. Ex- 
perienced employment experts may object that after all the 
function of an employment bureau is to fill orders of employ- 
ers and to find jobs for applicants. In the statics of indus- 
try that is true. A bureau which has no patronage and which 
does not enjoy the confidence of both labor and capital is no 
bureau at all. In the dynamics of industrial change, how- 
ever, a federal. employment service which fills orders and finds 
jobs without becoming also a center of reliable information 
to those who seek it on the spot and a source of statistical 
and descriptive material which can be collated and inter- 
preted for each regional unit and for the nation, which does 
not contribute to the democratizing and socializing of in- 
dustry, which does not help to-increase the social’ value of 
the human integer in industry, is likewise no service at all. 

Our forecast does not imply that the federal Employ- 
ment Service shall have a legal monopoly. Private fee-charg- 
ing labor bureaus have been charged with many abuses, and 
there is sufficient reason for a strict public supervision over 
them such as is now provided by law in several states. Em- 
ployers during the war were required to recruit labor for war 
industries through the Employment Service, but we Americans 
are not over fond of coercion in such matters, and it would 
be possible to prevent abuses by supervision and competition. 

For clerical and professional work, there is likely to remain 
an important place for the private agency, and its competition 
may be expected to have a very wholesome influence on the 
public bureaus. ‘There is no reason why private agencies 
should not be required to make financial and statistical reports 
to the federal service, just as banks, railways, and private. 
schools report to the appropriate governmental bureaus. If 
the federal-state system can drive them out of business by a 
Superior service for which no fees are charged, no tears 
need be shed; and if not, their continuance may likewise 
be regarded dae equanimity. 

The secretary of labor asked for an appropriation of about 
eleven million dollars for the ensuing year, in addition to the 
deficiency appropriation of nearly three millions. This 
amount can be reduced if by the adoption of a uniform federal- 
state system a part of the burden is assumed by the states. 


PEACE 
By Katrina Trask 


St comes, majestic, through the fields of death 
Where men lie mangled with quick rattling breath, 

A radiant vision shining in their eyes— 

For they have, now, fulfilled their high emprise. 

Through fire She comes, through agony and woe, 

More beautiful than dawn’s illumined glow. 

She comes—and harmony and love increase: 

Crowned with the morning stars She stands—Her name is Peace. 
Her flower-fragrant garment sweeps the grasses, 

No blood-stench lingers on the way She passes; 

She bends to little children with new lore, 

She mends all broken places from Her store, 

She opens gates of science with Her key, 

She hastes to set all folk, in bondage, free; 

Although She rules a queen, with right divine, 

She stoops to break the bread and pour the wine. 


She dwells upon the height: the firm foundation 
Of Her secure and lofty habitation 

Is sapphire stone, so beautiful and blue; 

Its walls are crystal, and the light shines through ; 
Its towers are of chalcedony, they risé, 
Impregnable, through ether, to the skies. — 
The limpid waters, flowing by that way, 

Are pure and sparkling as the sun-kissed day. _ 
Such is Her home, and there She rules alone, : 
Holding unconquered Her immortal throne. 

She comes to justify the ways of God; 

And yet men sneer at Her, with scofhing nod, 
They call Her coward, for they do not know 
The finest balances; they thereby show 

Their own poor cowardice, their petty fear 

To take the part of One at whom men sneér; 
They paint Her as a dull and dove-like thing, 
Flying near earth, with low and craven wing, 
A vapid creature, in a stupid trance, 

Holding on high a foolish olive branch; 

The artists but repeat the ancient cries, 

And dip their color-brushes in old lies. 

‘The quickened pulses of all men would stir, 

If they could see an accurate sketch of Her. 


Valiant, She goes, where valiant men have died; 
She is denounced and mocked on every side, 

But though so fair, yet She is dauntless, strong 
To wage perpetual war on every wrong; 

With blood-stained weapons She will never fight, 
Hers is the spirit sword—the sword of light. 

No pallid negative is She: Her life 

Is endless warfare but devoid of strife. 


Let old traditions and the old lies cease! 

Shine forth, eidolon, of the truest. Peace. 

Clothed with white fire, wielding Her flaming sword, 
Peace is the deathless Warrior of the Lord. 


died away before certain energetic Philadelphians 
began making vigorous preparations for overhauling 
the local government of that none-too-modern 
4 metropolis. Their hope was to get just a little more real 
i. democracy and better government in their city which, as a 
i city, had not particularly distinguished itself in holding up 
the hands of the federal government during the war. The 
overhauling in this instance had to be done in Harrisburg and 
« by means of the legislature, which is in session this spring. 
| Their efforts had been directed toward changing the city’s 


. 
‘ HE sound of the last shot of the war had hardly 


} getting a charter for their city. The legal powers of the gov- 

| ernment of Pennsylvania, like those of the British government, 

) rest on a great conglomeration of laws and court decisions. In 

this scheme, to carry the parallel further, Philadelphia is placed 
| 


| somewhat in the same position as Ireland. Philadelphia is 
an entity; it has a character quite distinct from the rest of the 
state ; it has its own problems; it is as capable of local self gov- 
ernment as it is ever likely to be—and quite as capable as are 
| the other communities which send representatives to the legis- 
8 lature to which it must confide all its affairs for settlement 
| in the last analysis. All matters of structure of government, 


* ters of the members of which come from other parts of the 
| state and have no more interest in the internal affairs of Phil- 
§ adelphia than they have in those of Oshkosh or Calcutta. Their 
i divorce from any responsibility for the legislation they pass 


for Philadelphia is completed by the subterfuge which evades 


‘the provision of the state constitution prohibiting special and 
( local legislation. By classifying the cities of the state and by 
' legislating for “cities of the first class” of which Philadelphia 
| is the only one, the legislators have been able with compara- 
| tive safety to do almost anything to the old town. And they 
have done it, too. What could not be done in Philadelphia 
could usually be put over in Harrisburg by those who knew 
how. Political factions club one another with threats of a 
“ripper ” of the offices controlled by the unaccommodating op- 
-ponent. Local factions seek for purely local reasons to dig 
) themselves in with representation in the state legislative body. 
) Measures not in favor with the politicians have almost always 
_been pickled in a committee in Harrisburg. Once in a while 
| the country members could be induced by an energetic lobby to 
) pass some quite progressive measure which would be promptly 
| nullified by a backward city administration or, as in the case 
| of the 1913 housing bill, by the city councils which refused to 
appropriate money for the salaries of inspectors—in which de- 
| fiant attitude they were sustained by the courts, important fac- 
tors in contributing to Philadelphia’s confusion. The Phil- 
-adelphia politicians are past masters in the art of going to 
court; mandamus and quo warranto are their middle names. 
The amiable judges feeling competent to pass on anything, 
no matter how technical, hand down decisions which contain 
contradictions in terms and which when invoked under other 
circumstances often bring about legal chaos. 

The state constitution is a hold-over from that period when 
men thought they were wiser and fairer and more far-sighted 
and clever than could possibly be the men—or women-—who 
were tocome. ‘They made a long and rather specific constitu- 
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{ charter or, perhaps it would be more accurate to say, toward. 


To Unshackle Philadelphia 


4 By Neva R. Deardorff 


tion and then made it hard*to amend. As a result Philadel- 
phia has a group of county offices which, with the constitution 
and the court decisions, are almost laws unto themselves. In 
practice it has worked out that the supposed legislative safe- 
guards have been millstones around the necks of officials with 
vision. and initiative but quite convenient barricades for the 
officials who were content to let things run on undisturbed. 
The Philadelphia politician is a genius when it comes to using 
for himself and for the machine everything that is handy, be 
it millstones or a complacent electorate: 

The big stake used to be the fee-paying offices. A four 
years’ term as recorder of deeds, for instance, would provide 
an income for lifetime and found a family fortune. Grad- 
ually the fee offices were reduced to a salary basis and now pay 
from ten to fifteen thousand dollars a year, with the exception 
of the register of wills, an office yielding the holder about a 
quarter of a million dollars in a four-year term. But the 
really great prizes, outside the public utilities, in the game 
now are and for some years have been the city contracts.’ Phil- 
adelphia has always made contracts, of course, but it is only 
since the municipality has been undertaking great enterprises 
that these opportunities have come into full bloom. Both fac- 
tions of the so-calléd Republican machine have had their con- 
tractor favorites, who have amassed fortunes that make the 
old fee-grabbing look like the newsboys’ game of craps. ‘The 
principal contractor of the Penrose camp, James P. McNichol, 
died recently in middle age leaving a fortune of several mil- 
lion dollars. He started with nothing but a knack for politics. 


Contracts, Bonding, Deposits 

It is estimated that the Vare brothers who lead the other fac- 
tion of the Republican machine derive not less than seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year for their various services to the 
municipality, principally street cleaning, garbage and refuse 
collection and contracts ‘for grading, filling and similar opera- 
tions. ‘There have been, from time to time, uproars of news-. 
paper criticism of certain kinds of abuses, but even the news-_ 
papers lay off from the real causes of Philadelphia’s bad gov- 
ernment. The contractors are by no means the only men who 
mix business and politics there. While the mayor runs a bond- 
ing business which sells security to a large number of city em- 
ployes and contractors and to the denunciation of which the 
newspapers have devoted quantities of space, one of the most 
powerful bankers of the city is one of three sinking fund com- 
missioners, whose affairs are kept so secret that about all that 
can be found out, in addition to the fact that the banker trades 
with his own, house, is that, though interest rates generally 
are advancing, the commissioners report the sinking yield to 
be decreasing. On all of its bank deposits the city gets 214 
per cent—in some instances from institutions which offer any 
private depositor 3 per cent and upwards on similar idle de- 
posits. ‘The petty politicians, even the contractor politicians, 
are not alone in Philadelphia when it comes to regarding 
the city as fair game. As no one knows how to launch 
the boomerang with absolute safety to himself, the throwing 
consists mainly in hurling newspaper bricks at the contractors 
who do not especially mind being advertised as the most power- 
ful janitors that ever held Sway over a cluttered-up city. The 
great body of everyday folks in Philadelphia know that things 
are not as they should be, but they do not know who is re- 
sponsible or how to make things any better. 
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It is into the midst of this web that the charter revisionists, 
a volunteer committee, have come with legal shears to try to 
snip some of the tangled threads. A complete and basic un- 
’ raveling would require a constitutional convention and a fresh 
start on a home rule basis; but a great many things can be 
done by the present legislature. It is to these things that the 
charter committee has addressed itself. The committee is 
made up of one hundred and thirty-seven of the more pro- 
- gressive men and women of the city. It is nonpartisan in 
‘composition and, while the measures which it is advocating 
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will if adopted clip the wings of the anti-Penrose crowd, that 
is only because they are in power at the moment. The Phil- 
adelphia Bureau of Municipal Research has furnished staff 
service in the framing of the measures. In the iegislature, 
Dr. George Woodward, senator and well known philan- 
thropist, is actively pushing the measures, and several other 
members are helping faithfully. The newly elected governor, 
Mr. Sproul, is understood to be in favor of them. 

- The first and possibly the most important measure is to es- 
tablish a fair basis of representation for, and to reduce the 
size of the city councils. ‘There are now two chambers, a se- 
lect council composed of one representative from each of the 
forty-eight wards of the city and a common council made up 
of ninety-seven members, assumed to represent the wards in 
proportion to their number of assessed voters. But that ar- 
rangement falls so far short of the mark that in some wards 
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one vote for common 
councilman is worth 


size from 1,301 to 
20,670 assessed 
voters. Each ward is 
allowed a common 
councilman for each 
4,000 assessed voters, 
but those wards 
which have less than 
the 4,000—and there 
are a good many of 
them—are guaran- 
teed one member in 
the common council. 
By means of these 
“rotten boroughs,” a 
‘third of the popula- 
tion of the city elects 
a majority of both 


third is the happy 
hunting-ground of the 
politicians. These 
wards cover very 


section with the back 
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the river front and 
tenderloin distr ict. 


town and West Phil- 


Map used by the Philadelphia 


Charter Committee to drive adelphia have in com- 
home the need of its first pro- parison but little 
posal—a fair basis of represen- : Th 

tation in city government. The TEDTesentation= tae 
wards range in size from 1,301 charter revision- 


to 20,670 voters. Each ward has 

at least one common councilman, 

and as a good many have less 

than the minimum of 4,000 vot- 

ers, the result is a series of 

“votten” boroughs which con- 
trol the elections 


ists are asking the leg- 
islature to reapportion 
the constituencies, so 
that there will be one 
councilman for every 
20,000 assessed voters, 
using the state sena- 


torial districts as the | 
Although they deplore 


geographical units of representation. 
the absence of municipal home rule, these people point out that 
the initial steps for emancipation of the city must come from 


the legislature since the municipality itself is now bound hand 


and foot by legislative restrictions. 
The council measure also calls for a big reduction in the 


size of the municipal legislature from the 145 members grouped __ 


in two bodies to a single chamber of 21 men. The politicians 
have reacted variously to this proposition. Some put on a 
straight face and protest that this would be a step away from 
democracy, that the more men elected by popular vote the 
greater is the measure of popular control. 
more convincing in their plea for the rights of the people if 
they would refrain from discussing at the same time the pro- 
posed measure to prohibit political activity on the part of 
officeholders and the political assessments now levied on the 
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They might be | 


four times what it is — 
in some other wards. ~ 
The wards range in| 


chambers, and that . 


largely the business” 


street eddies of popu- 
lation, the foreign and 
Negro sections and — 


The big residential _ 
wards of German- — 


rank and file of city employes. At a recent dinner, David 
(Lane, one of Philadelphia’s oldest politicians and a member 
| of the school board, in one breath pled for the election of large 
| numbers of public servants as a safeguard to democracy and 
‘in the next breath assured his audience that political assess- 
|) ments were right and proper because without them the political 
machine could not operate to get out the vote! He estimated 
| that only a quarter of the electorate would exercise its privilege 
| without prodding in the municipal elections and a half in the 
national. State Senator Vare, when discussing this measure, 
always points out that in other cities, particularly Pittsburgh, 
the reduction in the number of councilmen has been preceded 
by evidence of widespread corruption in the larger body, and 
| as he has not heard of any serious graft charges against Phil- 
jadelphia councilmen during the last fifteen years, he sees no 
gneed for making changes. His faction now controls a major- 
lity of the rotten boroughs. But a Penrose councilman of 
twenty years’ experience and a representative of one of this 
ssame kind of ward, described the councilmanic body as “ large, 
swieldy—and easily handled.” He confirmed the public sus- 
!picion that the votes of some councilmen are pretty cheap— 
sthat they could be gotten sometimes for the transfer of a po- 
jlice lieutenant or the appointment of a janitor. There are 
junquestionably some councilmen who are able and honest, but 
tthe complexion of the body as a whole is not reassuring. 


| Dual Office-holding by Evasion 
YONE of the circumstances which now complicates matters is 
the dual office-holding practised by many councilmen. 


jelatively high paid jobs, mainly as assessors and appraisers; 
others are on the payroll at salaries little higher than those paid 
Plerks and messengers. It is now proposed that the twenty- 
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CHARTER REVISION—AN IMPERTINENT ALARM CLOCK 
From a cartoon in the Philadelphia Bulletin 
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A telling chart used in the publicity campaign of: the 

Philadelphia Charter Committee. “The really great 

prizes, outside the public utilities, in the game now are 
and for some years have been the city contracts ” 


one councilmen shall be paid a salary of $5,000 and prohibited 
from holding any other public office. In discussing this, some 
of the politicians profess to see no difference between paying a 
man to act as councilman or, after he is elected to councils, 
engaging him to copy deeds or serve writs and then to let him 
“throw in” his services as councilman. Although this is put 
forward in apparent seriousness, it is just a bit thick. It is 
not likely that the people generally will be unable to detect the 
difference between their sending a man to council to represent 
their interests or a county mogul sending his man to determine 
the policies of the city. 

It is thought by some who have studied closely the workings 
of municipal legislative bodies that the charter committee could 
have done better than they did in proposing a council to be 
elected by some eight districts. It is pointed out that this 
method gives all the representation, to the majority party and 
nothing to the minority, however strong it might be in every 
district. It was hoped by them that the committee would 
suggest a small council elected at large and by means of a 
scheme of proportional representation which would give every 
party and every group a chance to have representation in direct 
Proportion to its voting strength. But the charter revisionists 
felt that the time had not yet arrived in Philadelphia for such 
a complete departure from old ways. Whether their judg- 
ment is good is, of course, now a matter of opinion. There 
1s NO question but that their proposal is a vast improvement 
over the present mode of election. 

A second feature of the revisionists’ bill which will, if passed, 
supersede the Bullitt bill, the largest single piece of legislation 
governing: Philadelphia. This has to do with finance. Prob- 
ably no phase of Philadelphia’s public affairs needs attention 
more. In the first place, the existing legislation is a hopeless 
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muddle. Accounting terms are jumbled together in a way to 
render meaningless, to a real accountant, provisions which 
should be important guides and safeguards. Methods which 
are crude and wasteful are prescribed and must be followed 
willy nilly. The methods of estimating the revenue from 
sources other than real estate taxes for the coming year is 
rather typical of the whole batch of laws and court decisions 
governing this side of the municipal affairs. It is prescribed 
that all the revenues from these sources for the past five years 
are to be added together and divided by five. The quotient 
is the estimate for the coming year. ‘This amount is deducted 
from the amount necessary, or decided by councils to be neces- 
sary, for running the city and county for the coming year, and 
then the tax rate is fixed at a point which will bring in sufh- 
cient revenue to make current income cover current outlay. 
But the slips are many betwixt the cup of revenue and the 
lip of expense. In the first place, the estimate of revenues 
other than those from real estate taxes may be wholly inac- 
curate. For instance, in the estimate for this year went one- 
fifth of all-the returns from liquor licenses for the last five 
years, yet every one knows that after July 1 it is most im- 
'. probable’ that licenses will be granted, even in Philadelphia, 
_and if they are, that the revenue will flow into the public treas- 
ury. In the second place, there is a great tendency to shave the 
appropriations at budget time. ‘Then, later in the year when 
the appropriations run out, it has been customary to float a 
‘temporary loan, which a little later would be refunded by a 
long term loan. In that way, councils for many years evaded 
the responsibility of raising the tax rate, though many millions 
of dollars were borrowed to pay current expenses. The trouble 
with the financial situation has been that it is highly com- 
plicated and that there has been a tendency to regard the act 
of appropriating money as the fundamental process in regulat- 
ing the city’s financial affairs. As a matter of fact the appro- 
priation of money is not only an antiquated method of con- 
‘trolling expenditures, since it sets moneys aside for specific 
purposes far in advance of the time when they may be needed, 
- but also the act of appropriation itself is wholly without virtue 
in sound financing because it has no meaningful relation to the 
bettering or impairment of the city’s financial condition. 


Extravagance Comes Home to Roost 


In meeting this situation the charter revisionists have fol- 
lowed the suggestions of the Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
Research and have drafted an act which clears the ground of 
a lot of legislative and judicial junk and establishes genuine 
safeguards of the city’s credit and forces out into the open, 
in simple understandable statements, the condition of the city’s 
finances. It is based on the proposition that the real test of 
financing is whether or not it improves or impairs the net worth 
of the concern. Under this law discrepancies between revenue 
and expense could not be concealed and piled up in the dark, 
for it is provided that the deficit of a given year becomes the 
first charge or lien on the revenue of the succeeding year. That 
means that extravagance comes home to roost, not several years 
hence but almost immediately, and in a way that everyone 
can comprehend. ‘The tax rate is brought into direct and in- 
timate relation with the expenses incurred by an administration. 
This proposed piece of legislation is probably the most val- 
uable contribution to the broad field of municipal advancement 
that the labor of the charter committee has brought forth, for 
in every large city there is room for improvement in its finan- 
cial methods. In the committee’s other measures the effort is 
largely directed toward bringing Philadelphia abreast of at 
least some other cities. But this proposal, if adopted, would 
put her far in advance of any other in the United States, 


‘ble—is that the politicians would not have it so. 
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To put an end to the political activity of office toldedeaame 
supposedly prohibited by law—and to prevent the levying of 
political assessments upon public employes, the committee rec: 
ommends that instead of lodging the enforcement with the of - 
fending employe’s superior officer, as the present law provides, 
any interested citizen may bring action in the courts. ‘These : 
are empowered to restrain payment of compensation to) 
an official soliciting or paying an assessment and to issue a writ: 
of mandamus compelling his dismissal. Violation of the act - 
is also made a misdemeanor punishable by fine or imprison- - 
ment or both. ‘The old corrupt practices act has been inef- + 
fective because most violations occur at the behest of the? 
superior officer to whom it committed the initiative for - 
enforcement. 


Teeth for the Civil Service Law 


THE carrying out of the civil service laws has from time: 
to time suffered on account of the fact that at present the civil | 
service commissioners are appointees of the mayor and as sucht 
are loath to stand in his way when he decides that political | 
expediency demands the appointment or dismissal of certain) 
employes. The charter revisionists would have the council by” 
a two-thirds majority appoint the one civil service commis-- 
sioner to supersede the present commission of three members. . 
Going along with this provision is another which places county’ 
employes under civil service and makes the commissioner pro-- 
vided by the city responsible for its enforcement. As the city? 
and county are coextensive, there is no sensible reason why’ 
county employes should not long ago have been thus chosen and! 
protected from political manipulation. “The reason—not sensi-- 


To shorten the overloaded ballot, it is proposed to mal! 
appointive by the mayor the office of city solicitor now elected! 
with the mayor every four years. “This has the added advan-- 
tage of letting the mayor select and be responsible for a man? 
to fill this ofice upon which a large measure of the success off 
his administration depends. ‘The receiver of taxes is also re— 
moved from the elective class. As the city has a treasurer who: 
is now ‘the receiver for a considerable portion of the taxi 
moneys, it is thought that he could expand his office a little 
more and receive the rest as well as take care of all the funds. 
Few politicians take to the idea of reducing the number of 
elective offices, but perhaps the citizens will see the point. 

The Mayor’s departments also come in for some proposed 
changes. It will be recalled that Philadelphia is one of those 
cities which combine health and charities into one department. 
So far as anyone ever could detect, there never was betweerr 
these two municipal activities any natural affinity which woulé 
make their union happy. With the growing health depart-| 
ment there is work aplenty in it for one member of the mayor's 
cabinet. In place of the old bureau of charities and a bureau. 
of correction now in the Department of Safety, the new law 
would provide for a department of public welfare to which 
also would be assigned the administration of the playgrounds: 
and recreation centers now under a board of recreation and ot 
public baths. The law would also permit this new depart- 
ment to have jurisdiction over “such other matters affecting the 
public welfare as may be provided for by ordinance.” | 

There has been much confusion for a number of years as 
to the services of a city architect. It may be recalled that thei 
Philadelphia Department of Health and Charities ones: had 
wished on it by ordinance as its architect “in perpetuity ’ ” oné 
Phillip Johnson, a relative of the powerful politician of ¢ 
bygone day. Long after the sponsor had departed from the 
political arena, the protégé remained and has at times prover} 
a veritable little old man of the sea. The Department of Pub: 


) lic Works has employed an architect, but there has been more 
| or less uncertainty as to his functions. The revisionists would 
clarify the powers and duties of this office, would attach it to 
‘the mayor’s department and would fill it by means of civil 
service tests. 

The purchasing for the city departments has for some years 
been centralized in a department of supplies, the director of 
§, which now enjoys the distinction of being a member of the 
‘| mayor’s cabinet. It is proposed to demote the department to 
the status of a bureau in the mayor’s department and, instead 
of a director, to have a “ purchasing agent ”’ not in the cabinet, 
who would officiate not only for the city but for the county de- 
‘ partments as well. At present the latter offices buy when 
-and where they please and pay what their vendor friends ask. 

Which brings us back to the question of contracts. On this 
ft the charter revisionists are primed. Under existing laws the 


i! ing, paving and repairing, garbage and waste collection and 

‘disposal, done by contract. It cannot undertake any of these 
4 activities directly. Furthermore, the contracts can be made 
4 only for one year at a time. ‘The result of this combination 
1 of restrictions is that a few contractors are given the whip hand 
over the city. Because the term of the contract is so short, 
| outside competition is put at a decided disadvantage, especially 
} in those services which require a considerable initial outlay for 
{ plant. Then, too, once a contractor is entrenched in politics 


can underbid other contractors, not so situated, because he 
can count on a lenient inspection of his work. For services 
like street cleaning and garbage removal, which leave no perma- 
ment monument, it is almost impossible for citizens to check 
performance against specification, and the contractor gets away 
with it every time. ‘The service has been very poor in certain 
= sections of the city. In general, this is characteristic of the 
} game the Philadelphia politicians have been playing for many 
years. ‘The service is cheap—Philadelphia’s tax rate is low 


» what it should be for the price. Having maneuvered them- 
‘ selves into this position, the contractors are as hard to show 
up as are merchants who sell inferior goods at fair prices. 
| The great body of tax payers regard taxes as an unmitigated 
| burden anyhow, so they listen sympathetically to those who 
promise the lowest rate. 

In order to extricate the city from this heads-I-win, tails- 
} you-lose position, there is now urged a law which will leave 
| the city free to do its paving, repairing and cleaning of streets, 
} to collect the ashes, waste, rubbish and garbage, and to dis- 
| pose of these and of the street sweepings. For all of these 


O, Joseph dreams his dream again, 
le And Joan leads her armies in the night, 
Lifts His hurt hands and heals the world again! 
For from the great red welter of the world, 
Out from the tides of its red suffering 
Comes the slow sunrise of the ancient dream— 
Is flung the glory of its bright imagining. 

See how it breaks in beauty on the world, 


Shivers and shudders on its trembling way— 
Shivers and waits and trembles to be born! 


i and has a give-and-take relation with the administration, he ~ 


And somewhere near, the Master from His cross 
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activities except paving, the city is required to do the work it- 
self unless three-fourths of the council and the mayor author- 
ize the operating department to enter into a contract to have 
the work done. ‘The proviso is intended to cover cases of great 
emergency when the city might be unable to carry through the 
operation. When contracts are made, the term may extend 
longer than a year, but in every such long term contract there 
is to be a clause which will permit the city at any time after 
three years to terminate the relation if it sees fit without any 
form of reimbursement to the contractor except for the “ loss 
on equipment or construction especially purchased or erected 
by the contractor to carry out the terms of the contract with 
the city.’ Many people are watching eagerly to see how the 
contractors will parry this frontal attack. For many men 
it would be very embarrassing to be called upon to show cause 
why they should continue to force the city to buy their services. 
But the contractors of Philadelphia, no matter whether of the 
Vare or the Penrose stamp, have never been famous for deli- 
cacy in vending their wares. 

The provisions of the bills proposed boy the charter revision- 
ists outlined above would by no means clean up every nook 
and corner of the city government, but they would let in the 
light and would knock off some of the more disabling of the 
fetters which now bind it so hopelessly. The success of the 
campaign depends, as usual, upon the pressure of public opin- 
ion on the legislative body. This the revisionists are actively 
trying to focus through publicity, meetings, distribution of edu- 
cational material and similar devices. Some of the newspapers 
are helping, others deftly obstructing without openly opposing. 

So far, it has been a good, clean fight and one which should 
add considerable zest to Philadelphia’s public life. The re- 
visionists are bound to win, sooner or later. They have made 
a long stride forward in deciding what they want and in 
getting their proposed measures in shape for action. But for 
the politicians it is as Senator Penrose said to the suffragists 
when they told him that the extension of the franchise was 
inevitable, “So is death, but one doesn’t hurry its arrival.” 
Probably they will try to postpone action on these charter 
measures which mean death or at least a degree of invalidism 
to many phases of the city’s enslavement.. They should mean, 
on the other hand, a new freedom in those matters of social 
concern and improvement—housing, health, charities, put- 
lic welfare, city planning—which had been. sacrificed not 
because Philadelphia has been unaroused to these needs, or 
because she has lacked broad-guage civic leaders and good, 
clean political reformers, but because her old municipal 
mechanisms short-circuited both her discontent and her 
determination. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Mary ee in the New York Times 


America, young daughter of the gods, swing out, 
Strong in the beauty of virginity, 

Fearless in thine unquestioned leadership, 

And hold the taper to the nations’ torch, 

And light the hearthfires of the halls of home. 
Thine must it be to break an unpathed way, 
To lift the torch for world’s in-brothering— 
To bring to birth this child of all the earth, 
Formed of the marriage of all nations; 

Else shall we go, the head upon the breast, 

A Cain without a country, a Judas at the board! 


N the maze of reconstruction work and plans for work 

which confront us, one need stands out with clearness, 

unquestioned and unmistakable—the need for improving 

the physical stamina of the rising generation. “The facts 
of the draft revelations are too well known, are seared too 
deeply into our minds and consciences, to need repetition. It is 
not so generally known, however, that the physical condition 
of the school children of the country exactly parallels the con- 
dition of our young men. So indifferent have we been to 
the health of our children that no exact figures are available. 
The most competent authorities, however, estimate that of 
the 21,000,000 school children in this country, 15,000,000, 
or 75 per cent, are handicapped by some physical defect that 
interferes with their normal development. Of these handi- 
capped children there is a large group, estimated at possibly 
‘6,000,000, in such bad physical condition and so decidedly be- 
low the normal standard of weight for their age and height, 
that their condition demands immediate recognition and atten- 
tion. Every member of this great group, which constitutes the 
class of “ malnourished ” children, is suffering not merely from 
one, but from many physical defects. 

Malnutrition is a definite departure from health and should 
be recognized as much as tuberculosis. It has certain definite 
- causes and definite after-effects. Moreover, some of these after- 
effects can never be entirely overcome. An adult may be un- 
derfed for a long period without any serious result; but the 
child who suffers from serious malnutrition may never become 
so strong and capable as he might have. Malnutrition, com- 
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The Health Game = 
A Contest in Which the Government Plays 
By Lucy Oppen 


mon to rich and poor alike, caused by pampering and over- 


stimulation as well as poverty, is in the great majority of cases 


preventable and curable. Its detection requires no expert med- 


ical knowledge nor careful microscopic examination—the 


weight of the child and his rate of gain usually tell the story. — 


‘ 


While in a well-regulated family the baby is regularly weighed, ' 


and great is the concern if he does not gain his standard four 
ounces each week, we have allowed the school child to go with 
little or no attention in this regard. Yet every child who is 
as much as 10 per cent underweight for his height may be 
classed as a malnourished or undernourished child. Such a 
child is usually pale and anemic, inattentive, listless in his 
studies and disinclined to run and play. He is easily fatigued, 
both mentally and physically, and often retarded in his school 
work. He is peculiarly susceptible to disease, always catching 
whatever disease happens to be making rounds. His muscles 
are soft and flabby. 

There is no question about what must be done. The only 
questions are: What must be done first? and How shall we 
do it? 

The time has passed when social workers, parents, and 
people in general, can lean comfortably back and throw the 
responsibility for the health of the nation’s children on doc- 
tors and nurses. ‘The present-day note in medicine is preven-. 
tion, rather than correction or cure. Child health is a matter 
not of medication, but of hygiene; its fundamental principles. 
and facts should be part and parcel of the training of teachers, 
settlement workers, probation officers, attendance officers, 
school nurses, recreation leaders, and those who work with 
children. Workers without this health training almost in- 
variably make the mistake of ascribing moral values where 
they should be searching for physical causes. Search for the 
physical cause in the case should be the first thought of every 
social worker dealing with children. ‘There has been too little 
emphasis on the health side of most social work in the past. 


Take, for instance, the case of a child who has been brought 
before the Juvenile Court for some sex offense or aberration. 
‘The probation officer, however conscientious, cannot accom- 
plish much by means of exhortation directed at the child and 
threats directed at the parents. It may be that what is needed 
is not a magnifying of the enormity of the offence, but a simple 
understanding on the part of the probation officer of the fact 
that failure to keep the body clean may result in an abnormal 
sex stimulation. What the child most likely needs is not ser- 
monizing, but rather some guidance in hygienic living, particu- 
larly in regard to cleanliness. In order to be able to give in- 


telligent care to that particular case of delinquency the proba- 


tion officer must understand both the principles and facts of 


child hygiene. Furthermore he must be able to correlate other 
influences in the child’s life which bear on the case: He should 
be able to get the cooperation of, let us say, a trained play 
leader, who understands the influence of adequate outdoor 


exercise and free play on the developing sex impulses; of a 


school dietitian—not merely a “test tube dietitian,” but one 
who actually understands the physical needs of children, who 
will be able to guide the child in his choice of school luncheons, 
and who will be able to instruct and guide the child’s mother 
in what the child should eat in order to avoid constipation and 


| the attendant sex stimulation which is working havoc in the 
| child’s life. And not one of these workers—the probation of- 
|’ ficer, the play leader or the school dietitian—is fitted to deal 
with the case unless he has had a thorough grounding, both 
{ theoretical and practical, in child hygiene. 
Or take the case of an attendance officer. In many towns 
{| the attendance officer is still simply a school policeman assigned 
} to a special kind of police duty—forcing recalcitrant children 
into school. In view of the fact that 75 per cent of the ab- 


city were found to be caused by illness, either that of the pupil 
himself or of members of his family, no further argument 
| should be required to show the necessity of a thorough ground- 
ing in health work for attendance officers. In fact, the good 
results which have been obtained when a graduate nurse has 
{ been appointed attendance officer, would indicate that train- 
@, ing in health work is not simply desirable, but absolutely essen- 
tial in this field. 

As for charity organization workers, practically all case 
workers now carefully note down and strive to have corrected 
any obvious physical defects of children in their charge. Case 
) workers also expend much conscientious care in making up 
food budgets and in figuring out the proper amount of nutritive 
material required by the children of given ages. Yet how many 
case workers realize the importance of weighing their small 
charges once a month to find out whether this food is being 
assimilated, or whether perhaps hidden physical defects, or 
wrong habits of life may be interfering with such assimilation? 
Moreover, how many realize that the undernourished child 
like the typhoid convalescent, requires a far higher daily allow- 
ance of food than the ration normally assigned for his age, 
in order to put on the extra pounds he needs to gain? 

_ The whole situation points to the need of a campaign of edu- 
cation. ‘The Child Health Organization with its amazing rec- 
ord of achievement, though in existence less than a year, is a 
good, concrete example of one way of attacking the problem. 
i Had the need not been so obvious and so widely acknowledged, 
j the response could not have been so immediate and far-reach- 
| ing. ‘The organization stands as an example of what may be 
accomplished in a short time when a few earnest people are 
} gathered together in the name of .a cause that expresses a 
great popular need. Less than a year ago a group of physic- 
ians—all of them specialists in the diseases of children—being 
moved by a desire for home service during the war, organized 
a committee in the New York Academy of Medicine to im- 
prove the health of children then being jeopardized by war 
conditions. A few weeks’ study made it clear that the war- 
time problem as related to children was so broad and urgent 
that it was desirable to form a larger organization in which 
educators and laymen, as well as physicians, might have a part. 
Accordingly, the Child Health Organization was formed, 
with the following proposed lines of activity: 


To teach health habits to children, and to secure adequate health 
| examinations and health records for all children in the public schools 
of the country. 

To consider the urgent problem of malnutrition among school 
children. 

To safeguard the health of children in industry. 

To cooperate with other bodies in securing an enlightened public 
opinion and legislation in these matters. 


With the multitude of new organizations constantly coming 
_ into existence, it seemed undesirable to add an entirely inde- 
pendent one. Since the health of the child in industry has for 
some time been. an intimate concern of the National Child 
Labor Committee, it seemed wise to affiliate with that body; 
and because in the minds of. the organizers of this movement 
health is largely a matter of education, the aid was sought of 


-sences from school in a congested immigrant section of a great 
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SCOREBOARD OF THE HEALTH GAME 


such well known educators as John Dewey, William Wirt, 
John H. Finley, Charles W. Eliot and a number of others. 

One of the first principles on which the organization based 
its work was that every child has a right to be as healthy as 
present knowledge can make him. In matters of child health, 
it seemed time to stop academic discussion, and get to work. 
There are certain health essentials for children which all med- 
ical men are agreed on, and which are largely disregarded by 
the public. These the Child Health Organization decided to 
teach. Accordingly they proceeded to get the best medical 
opinions available, to pool these opinions, and then get to work 
on the irreducible minimum. Active in this work were such 
well known men as Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Dr. Henry Dwight 
Chapin, Dr. Thomas Wood, and Dr. William P. Emerson 
of Boston. The latter’s careful, painstaking work with mal- 
nourished children covers a period of about fifteen years, and 
has demonstrated unmistakably that almost all malnourished 
children can be brought up to normal within a surprisingly 
short time by the correction of physical defects and observance 
of certain simple rules of hygiene and right living. The health 
essentials for children are, after all, very simple. As the 
science of dietetics to a large extent merely confirms and ex- 
plains the why of the best methods in popular use, so medical 
science to a large extent merely confirms the best usage in child- 
breeding—the sort of daily routine which the English child of 
the “good social standing” indicated in the Dumfermline 
nutrition scale gets as a matter of course, but which the Amer- 
ican child, pampered and willful as he is likely to be, often 
fails to have. 
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After the undebatable health essentials had been decided 
upon, the next thing to do was to interpret these to the people, 
and to do so in such plain and unmistakable language that 
not only legislators and educators, but the children themselves 
could read and understand them and be moved to action. 


Since health itself is positive rather than negative, so health 
teaching must be positive and appealing. The children must 
be made to take in their physical development the same pride 
aml joy as does the athlete in training. In order to arouse 
the right sort of interest in children, the Child Health Or- 
ganization emphasized the game spirit in gaining weight. ‘The 
child whose monthly rate of gain is below normal is losing 
points in the Game of Health. He easily understands that 
in order to win a game he must observe its rules. The rules 


of the Game of Health are: 


Drinking as much milk as possible, but no coffee or tea; 
Drinking at least four glasses of water a day; 

Eating some vegetables or fruit every day; 

A full bath more than once a week; 

Brushing the teeth at least once every day; 

A bowel movement every morning; 

Playing part of every day out of doors; 

Sleeping long hours with windows open. 


Since the group spirit and the spirit of competition are such 
potent factors in lending zest to the game, the organization 
has developed the Class Room Weight Record, designed to 
be hung on the wall of the schoolroom, a device which proves 
‘an incentive to the children who are below par. It is through 
the public schools of the country that children can be best in- 
fluenced. Affiliation was effected with the federal Bureau of 
Education. The product of the organization’s experience is 
handed over to the government, and several of their publica- 
tioris are now being issued by the bureau free of charge. Sally 
Lucas Jean, field director of the Health Organization, has been 
appointed specialist in health education in the Bureau of 
Education. 

Five important points in the program now being pushed 
largely through the Bureau of Education are as follows: 


1. That weighing scales be placed in every school in the country, 
either through public or private agencies; 


2. That the pupil’s regular report card, which is taken home 


is for Height, 

be as tall as you can, 
Weight up to Hezght 
makes a healthy strong Man. 
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is for Gaining, 
as every Child could; : 
A half pound a Month 
is the least that he should. 


monthly, include a record of the child’s progress in weight as well | 


as in arithmetic, spelling, deportment, etc. ; 


3. That time be given in the school program for a daily lesson in 


health, of such character that children will be inspired to practise — 
the laws of health, not merely to memorize them; 


4. That the hot school lunch be included as a regular part of the — 


school program in rural communities as well as in cities. It has 


been demonstrated that children in groups can be taught good food 


habits, especially when competing in the class room for excellence 
in weight. The hot school lunch will make not only for health, 


but, if sensibly carried out, especially in the rural schools, will” 


encourage a family feeling; 


5. That all normal schools in the country provide practical in- | 


struction and training in child health. 


The response to this simple concrete program shows clearly 
the growing impatience with long-winded discussions on the 
best way to split a hair, and that people in general, professional - 
as well as lay, long to be told with authority a few simple, | 
definite things actually to do. The results have been start- 
ling even to the most optimistic members of the organization. 
It did not press its services or ideas, but gave rather to him 
who asked. The first modest edition of the Class Room 
Weight Record and the Teachers’ Service Booklet were dis- 
tributed personally, largely in connection with lectures by the 
director of field work and to visitors who called at the office. 
Then, following an address and distribution of literature at 
the annual meeting of the National Education Association, 


there came from all over the country requests for material © 


and suggestions—from an isolated school teacher in the moun- 


tains of Idaho; from a nurse in a mining camp in New Mex- — 
ico; from the superintendent of public instruction of a west- 
ern city, who wished to put the Class Room Weight Record _ 
Several states asked per-_ 


into every schoolroom of his. city. 
mission to have copies printed by the state printing presses for 
use in their schools. 


France, Italy, Brazil, Switzerland and from far-away Japan, 
came requests for help and expressions of interest and 
encouragement. 


During its first six months, the organization reached by 
word of mouth approximately 5,000 people, through lectures 


delivered by members of both the committee and the staff. — 


In addition there were about 300 office conferences, approxi- 


From the Child Health Alphabet 


is for Iron 
in Spinach and Eggs, 
Builds Red Blood and Sinews 

for strong Arms and Legs. 


Even beyond the bounds of the ~ 
United States proper—from Alaska, the Philippines, from 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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- mately 2,000 letters written, and over 51,000 copies of vari- 
) ous publications distributed. The value of this intensive in- 
{ dividual work with which the campaign was begun, cannot be 
/ overestimated. It forms the foundation for the large scale 
4 operation of the past three months through the Bureau of 
|| Education. When the medical and educational experts of the 

- Child Health Organization have perfected a plan or method 


_and tested its practicability, the final product is handed over 


i to the Bureau of Education, and the federal government prints 
| and distributes at its own expense such of this material as may 
| seem advisable. P. P. Claxton, commissioner of education, 
4 recently wrote a letter to the superintendents of education of 
i the various states asking them to cooperate in the program of 
health instruction in the schools, and offering to-supply the 
‘Class Room Weight Record and the Teachers’ Service Book- 
) let to every teacher in the state. Within six weeks the super- 
| intendents of twenty-five states have replied asking for this 
# service, and already 600,000 of each of the publications men- 
| tioned have been printed and are being sent out. 
|| ‘The response of the mothers of the country has been phe- 
}) nomenal. The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
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been interested from the first and has given the program gen- 


erous support through Mrs. Elmer Blair, chairman of the 


Health Section. The Council of National Defense, through 
the Child Welfare Committee of the Women’s Committee, 
circulated the material of the Child Health Organization and 
inaugurated the program in many states. “The American 
Red Cross in its Teachers’ Manual has given the movement 
valuable support, and the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis has also given valued coopera- 
tion. At the National Conference of Social Work, to be held 
in Atlantic City next June, the Child Health Organization 
will have charge of one section of the Children’s Division on 
the subject of health. 

It was about nine months ago that the Child Health Or- 
ganization came into being for the threefold purpose of clarify- 
ing scientific opinion regarding the facts of child health, in- 
terpreting them to the public and making them a dynamic 
force in social life. An efficient beginning, at least, has been 
made. 
mended to the consideration of other social service organiza- 
tions, whose object is action rather than academic discussion. 


~The Whitley Councils 


[The First of Lap Articles | 


By Arthur Gleason 


NLY two years ago, one of the executive council 


of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers wrote | 


to me that it was either a share in management of 
industry for the workers or Armageddon. Al- 
ready the Whitley councils are spreading at an amazing rate 
through British industry. Recently, on February 20, Whitley 
| councils were accepted by the government department and a 
| provisional committee was set up to provide machinery to put 
the scheme into operation. “This committee consists of twenty 
i members, representing engineering, shipbuilding, building, mis- 
} cellaneous and general labor trades, to cooperate with the 
| Treasury, Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of Munitions, Air 
/ Ministry, Office of Works, and the Ministry of Labor, in 
drafting departmental and trade joint councils. “This meets 
} the criticism that the government in accepting and advocating 
1 Whitley councils was unable to swallow its own medicine. 
Sir Robert Horne, minister of labor, said: 


The keynote to the Whitley scheme is the idea of obtaining the 
best possible harmony between the managing side of the business 
and those who are at work in the business. The way by which 
that is to be obtained is by giving the work people a far greater share 
than they have ever had in the past in determining the conditions 
under which the work is to be carried out. The government is 
whole-heartedly supporting this principle and that we agree that it 
shall be carried out in the most complete fashion in all the shops 
and yards for which the government is responsible. Wherever the 
government is in the position of employers they are agreed that this 
principle which gives the workman a share in the management shall 
be carried out. 


The government has now aided in the establishment of 
_twenty-four joint industrial councils, in twenty-four trades. 
_Ejighteen more trades are now drafting constitutions for joint 

industrial councils. The following is a full list of the first 
nineteen councils: bread-baking and flour confectionery; me- 
tallic bedstead; bobbin and shuttle; building; chemical; china 
clay; furniture; gold, silver, horological and allied; hosiery; 
Scottish hosiery; made-up leather goods; match; paint, color 
and varnish; pottery; rubber; sawmilling; silk; vehicle; 
woolen and worsted. 


a The J. 1. C. (as they are called) are doing admirable work 
in relation to demobilization. The made-up leather goods 
council is represented on the leather council established 
under the War Office for the control of raw material. This 
represents one more trade, added to woolen and to cotton, 
which has thus had the opportunity of dealing with the allo- 
cation of raw material and so of entering on a second step in 
self-government—the first step being the control of the in- 
dustrial process inside the factory. A deputation from the 
council of the furniture trade has obtained an agreement from 
the government controller of timber supplies that the coun- 
cil’s rationing committee shall be the sole consultative com- 
mittee to the government department on matters relating to 
timber supplies for the trade. ‘The General Purposes Com- 


mittee of the bread-baking and flour confectionery industry 


is dealing with the grading and classification of men em- 
ployed in the industry. 


The sawmilling council has established a working week of | 


forty-seven hours, with no reduction of wages, for skilled and 
unskilled workers. ‘This agreement stands for four months. 
The bobbin and shuttle-making council has fixed a minimum 
rate of wages for men and women and for boys and girls, and 
has also fixed overtime rates. Inside the silk industry, two 
disputes have recently come up in which the council has been 
able to work out a solution without a stopping of work. 


The government has worked out certain important sugges- 
tions as to the constitution and functions of a J. I. C. One 
of them relates to voting and states: ‘‘ No resolution shall be 
regarded as carried unless it has been approved by a major- 
ity of the members present on each side of the council.” 
Another suggestion relates to finance and says: ‘“ The ad- 
ministrative expenses of the council shall be met in equal 
proportions by the associations and trade unions represented.” 
The relation of the J. I. C. to the government is immensely 
important, and the suggestions of the Ministry of V.abor are 
as follows: 


The methods which have been used may well be com-. 
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It is desirable that there should be intimate and continuous touch 
between the industrial councils and the various government depart- 
ments interested, not only to secure prompt attention from the right 
officials, but also to obtain information as to what other councils are 
doing. To meet this need, the Ministry of Labor has, at the re- 
quest of the government, set up a special section dealing with in- 
dustrial councils. Where any industrial council so desires, a civil 
servant with the necessary experience will be assigned the duties 
of liaison officer by the Ministry of Labor. He will act only as and 
when required and in a purely advisory and consultative capacity, 
and will be available when desired for any meetings of the council. 
By this means similarity of method and continuity of policy in the 
various industrial councils will be assured, and the experience and 
proposals of one council will be available for all the others. 

It will be remembered that the Whitley reports call for a 
triple organization of J. I. C., district councils, and works 
committees. Progress has been made in setting up both dis- 
trict councils and works committees. The baking council has 
set up several district councils. The silk council has adopted 
a draft constitution for district councils. The Scottish ho- 
-siery council has recommended that five district councils be 
formed. A special committee of the Scottish woolen and 
worsted council has agreed upon the functions and suggested 
the areas of district councils. Other councils which are now 
at work forming district councils are bobbin and shuttle 
_ making, made-up leather goods, paint, color and varnish, and 
sawmilling. 


The main functions of district councils, as the government 
sees them, are: to consider matters referred to them by the 
J. I. C., to make representations to the J. I. C., to take execu- 
tive action with regard to matters that affect only their particu- 
lar district, to consider hours, wages and working conditions, 
the coordination of local workshop practice, and other co- 
ordinated functions. “The functions and constitution of dis- 
trict councils shall be submitted to the J. I. C. for approval. 
Any communications addressed to government departments 
must not be sent direct but through the J. I. C. This is all 
in line with the underlying principle of the Whitley report, 
that the constitution and functions, not. only of the J. I. C. 
but also of the district council, shall be left to be determined 
by the industries themselves. This means that the district 
councils shall be representative of the trade unions and of 
employers’ associations, and shall be created out of existing 
machinery in the various trades. 


The third body in the triple organization of the Whitley 
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scheme is the works committee. ‘The formation of works — 


committees is now being considered by the councils of the — 


furniture, rubber manufacturing, saw-milling, Scottish ho-— 
The works committee shall be_ 


siery, and other industries. 
composed of representatives of the workpeople and represen-— 


tatives of the management in the given factory. The number | 


of workers’ representatives will vary from five to twelve, and ~ 
should be trade union members. The government states: 

In particular factories, where the workmen are not strongly or- — 
ganized, or where the functions of the works committee are such ; 
as to require the presence of workers who are not organized, it 
may be found necessary to depart from the principle laid down 
above. In these circumstances however, the shop stewards, or other 
trade union representatives in the works, should be consulted on all 
questions affecting district or national agreements. 

The representation should normally be on the basis of de-— 
partments in the factory. "The works committee shall not have 
any power to come to an agreement inconsistent with the 
powers or decisions of the district or national council, or with 
any agreement between a trade union and the employers’ 
association. Further, any agreement come to by a works 
committee may at any time be superseded by the district coun- — 
cil or the J. I. C., or by agreement between a trade union 
and the employers’ association. 


Such is the present situation in Great Britain, in the mat- 
ter of the Whitley scheme as applied in well-organized trades — 
to joint standing industrial councils, their district councils and 
their works committees. But the Whitley scheme called not 
only for joint standing industrial councils to be established 
in those industries in which both the employers and the work- 
people are well organized. It called also for interim indus- | 
trial reconstruction committees to be set up in less well- ~ 
organized industries. And it called for trade boards for the © 
determination of minimum rates of wages in industries that 


fhe 


are badly organized and where the rates of pay are such as — 


The gov-— 


to require betterment through government action. 
ernment has set up interim industrial reconstruction com- 
mittees in thirty-five trades. “These instruments of self-gov- 


ernment in industry, men intimately acquainted with the situ- — 


ation tell me, are the most important items in the present 
reconstruction program. Much of the reconstruction here is 


still paper program, but in self-government we have actual ex- 


periments already under way. 


Shop Committees in Action 
By William Leavitt Stoddard — 


HOP COMMITTEES are in action in the United 
States, though the current popular impression is that 
England is not only the source of the works or shop 
committee movement, but its principal field of devel- 
opment. Impelled by a sound constructive economic impulse, 
American manufacturers in daily increasing numbers are turn- 
ing to|the shop committee as a sane and reasonable means of 
achieving the benefits of collective bargaining. During the 
last twelve months the National War Labor Board, in award 
after award, decreed the establishment of shop committee sys- 
tems in industrial plants, and since the National War Labor 
Board has become less active in this direction, employers of 
labor have on their own initiative undertaken to set up what 
we may call “industrial governments” for the handling of 
problems of relations with their employes. 
For most of the twelve months of the existence of the War 


Labor Board the writer served as an administrator of awards 
and as such assisted in installing shop committee systems. — 
On the basis of that experience, by the narration of actual in- 
cidents and by quoting from employers and employes, I pro- 
pose to show in this article what the shop committee is com- 
ing to mean in American industry. It is a relatively new 
thing. In principle it is collective bargaining organized and 
adapted tu local environments. The shop committee demands 
joint counsel of men and management, and insofar as it secures 
what it demands, it eliminates endless sources of friction and 
misunderstanding, and at the same time establishes points of 
contact for practical cooperation. Its scope is limited only by 


the limitations of those who use this instrument for democratiz- 


ing industry ; it may remain merely a benevolent employes’ as- 
sociation, largely dominated by the management; it may grow 
iritto a real man-to-man series of round-table conferences at 


which every single item in the long list of topics of mutual 
importance to employer and employe will be threshed out— 
‘and solutions found. 

__ What does the American shop committee really do? I 
‘think that this incident is significant. 

After two weeks of almost continuous sessions, a joint com- 

mittee representing the employes and the management of a 
big industrial plant in the East completed its task. It had 
perfected a system of shop-committee government. It had 
districted the plant, agreed on the method of election, and 
drafted the election rules and the by-laws of the system. In 
the course of these meetings the employer and the employes, 
recently split wide apart by a bitter strike, had come to know 
each other well, and the old distrust and suspicion which had 
marked the first of the conferences had entirely given way to a 
feeling of mutual respect and confidence. 

The manager rose, and with more formality than had been 
customary in the committee, expressed his cordial appreciation 
of the spirit of cooperation which had been shown by the em- 
ploye members, declared it his conviction that the manage- 
ment was animated by the same spirit, and concluded by re- 
marking that from this day forward the relations between 
“men and management were to be on a new basis, a basis which 
} meant square dealing and increased good-will on each side. 
| “I guess,” replied the chairman of the employes’ side of 
| the committee, referring to the strike which had preceded the 
establishment of the shop committee system, “I guess there 
won’t be any more serious disagreements between us.” 

“Tl make one right here,” replied the manager. “I ex- 
pect that we shall disagree. In fact, I hope that we shall, 
) because all progress is made by some kind of disagreement. 
| But now we have laid down the rules of the game and we'll 


\ 


|) We'll play the game.” 
A Typical Shop Committee Case 


| ANOTHER incident which illustrates concretely what a shop 
) committee system may accomplish through its appeal to natu- 
} ral human love of order took place in a factory during the 
| elections. A woman stenographer, a member of the union, 
| employed in the office of, let us say, Building A, was told by 
her chief that work was slack and was offered a transfer to 
| another department. She objected, and the man next higher 
j up informed her that her work was poor. This charge she 
} resented, and in consequence refused to take the transfer. The 
/ management thereupon laid her off till such time as the work 
| should once more pick up. When this occurred there was no 
| shop-committee system in the plant, though a system had been 
| agreed on and was about to be established. 

| One of the men in Building A, who happened to be a mem- 
) ber of the elections committee, volunteered to do what he 
) could to adjust the case. His first recourse outside of Build- 
ing A was to the head of the employment office, who, while 
not directly charged with the adjustment of grievances of this 
) kind, was in the habit of lending a helping hand. This off- 
cer took up the case with the head of Building A, but got 
} nowhere. Both sides stood firmly on the record. The manage- 
ment insisted that there was no work for the girl, and that she 
Was a poor worker; they further insisted that she must expect 
a lay-off after having refused a transfer to another building 
where her services could be used. The girl and her advocates, 
on the other hand, insisted that this was the first time that 
her work had been unfavorably criticized, claimed that another 
girl, who did not belong to the union, had been engaged to 
supplant her, and charged that the company was discriminating 
against her because of her affiliation with organized labor. In 
other words, the case began to assume serious proportions. 


| fight our disagreements out face to face according to the rules. . 
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In the morning of the day on which Building A was to hold 
its shop committee election, the two hundred odd employes 
in this particular building had become so exercised over the 
case that they stopped work. ‘They refused to leave the fac- 
tory, or to resume work till the girl should be reinstated and 
compensated for time lost. News of this action spread rap- 
idly, and in exaggerated form, throughout the plant. Occur- 


ring as it did in the midst of the elections, the incident se- 


riously threatened the success of the new system. 
How the Committee Worked It Out 


YeT the solution was clear and simple. A member of the 
election committee secured permission to address the employes 
of Building A. After they had been assembled, he spoke to 
them in substance as follows: 

“You claim that Miss has been discharged be- 
cause of union activities. “The company claims that she has 
not been discharged at all, but laid off on account of lack of 
work. Who knows all the facts in the case? What means 
have been taken to learn the facts? If you will go back to 
work now, you will have the chance to elect your shop com- 
mittee this afternoon, and your shop committee can find out 
the facts and make a fair decision. _ If the shop committee 
cannot agree, there is the appeals committee to go to next. 
Why lose time and money till you know what it is all about— 
till you know that you’re right? You owe it to the company, 


~ but first of all you owe it to yourselves to abide by the rules of 


the game.” 

A viva voce vote was taken on the proposition to resume 
work till the committee election and the investigation by the 
committee. Within ten minutes the machinery in Building A 
was running again. 

Within three days the shop committee took up the case and 
rendered a unanimous decision which criticized the -manage- 
ment for failure to teach Miss properly, while criti- 
cizing Miss — for having refused the transfer. The 
decision recommended that she be transferred. ‘The employes 
accepted the verdict as fair, and the case was thus definitely 
settled. Had there been no shop committee there would un- 
questionably have been a strike, small or large, with all that a 
strike involves of loss of time to both strikers and company. 

It would be possible to fill this magazine with the relation 
of similar incidents showing the value to employer as well as to 
employe of a shop-committee system. ‘The claim is not here 
made that a shop-committee system will prevent all strikes, for 
no such claim could be sustained by experience. One of the 
most unnecessary strikes in years occurred in January, in a 
plant in which a shop-committee system had been installed 
only a few months before. In this particular case the condi- 
tion which caused the strike was not only a local condition— 
it was a condition affecting other plants in the same industry. 
But it may be stated with a reasonable degree of accuracy that 


- in the majority of situations where a strike is among the possi- 


bilities, it will be averted by a shop-committee system, pro- 
vided the causes are local to the plant, and provided further 
that there is the feeling on both sides that each side has acted 
and will act in good faith. 

In the ordinary routine of business, a shop-committee sys- 
tem eliminates much of the friction which is only too likely 
to arise from the misunderstandings with or the petty tyranny 
of “ bosses.” This is an important consideration. Even in 
the best managed industrial plants it is impossible to avoid the 
evils which arise from clothing man with a little brief author- 
ity. The petty boss, whether leading hand, price setter or 
foreman, is concerned first of all with securing production. 
Often he is in direct competition with the foremen of other 
jobs, and naturally desires to make a record for his shop. 
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This motive frequently leads him to all sorts of small and 
“unnecessary injustices toward his employes, and if one foreman 
succeeds as a result of tyranny, his competitor is likely to go 
and do likewise. ‘The effect on the men is bad. They fight 
fire with fire, and may turn out to be more intolerant and less 
humanly reasonable than the foreman who started the trouble. 


The New Factor—Public Opinion 


BuT a shop-committee system acts as a corrective and check 
to this kind of thing. Both foreman and employe know that 
their actions may be investigated by men higher up. What 
they do is a matter of written record in the minutes of the 
shop committee. They become responsible, in short, to the 
rank and file of the representatives of employers and employes 
who make up the government. ‘They feel keenly that the 
great moral power of public opinion is organized, and that it 
stands ready to judge them. ‘There is the same difference be- 
tween the old and the new way of conducting business between 
men and managements that there is between life in an un- 
organized community and one in which law and order have 
_been established. | 
The point.of view of many managers of industrial plants 
which have adopted shop-committee systems is well put in the 
following quotation from an interview with R. H. Rice, act- 
_ ing manager of the Lynn works of the General Electric Com- 
pany, where a shop-committee system was established in De- 
cember, 1918, in accordance with an award of the National 


- War Labor Board: 


. . Through these joint committees which I am now speaking of, 
one of the chief advantages of the plan may be realized, namely, edu- 
cation of the employe members of tnese committees in the needs, 
requirements, and technicalities of the business may be brought about, 


. and through these members an education of the employes themselves 


may be secured which can in no other way be brought about. 


There are now many industries throughout the country in which 
‘similar plans are ‘in operation and many cases of satisfactory work- 
ing of such plans are reported. In these cases it is found that a 
great education of employes and of management has taken place. 
The employes find that many of the things with which they are 
dissatisfied are promptly remedied, while others are more fanciful 
than real. They come to a better realization of the difficulties of 
management; they learn the need of output; of a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay; they get the spirit of the management and get 
into step with it. 

On the other hand the foremen learn to sympathize with the point 
of view of those employes who are fair and loyal; they learn bet- 
ter methods of dealing to secure results; they learn not to be arbi- 
- trary but to be right. 

The management is better in touch with the spirit and atmos- 
phere of the shop; the shop is better in touch with the spirit and 
aims of the management. 


The average laboring man is as enthusiastic about shop 
committees—when he understands them—as is the average 
intelligent employer. ‘To members of organized labor, both 
committees and. committee work and procedure are an old 
story; and union as well as non-union employes are generally 
quick to realize what an advantage it brings to their side to 
have a fair and orderly method of transacting business with 
employers. 

This point may be illustrated by the comment of a labor 
leader on another shop-committee system installed in accord- 
ance with an award of the War Labor Board. For many 


' That doesn’t go any more. 


months prior to the award, which incidentally raised the wages 
some 20 per cent, the feeling of men toward management an 1 
of management toward men in this plant was of an almost un- 
believable bitterness. It was the kind of bitterness whick 
seems to revolve in a vicious circle, requiring some radical 
outside force to destroy it. Every step taken under the award 
was hotly contested, including, of course, the shop-commit- 
tee system. But when the fighting was over, and the shop 
committees were recognized and running, a new atmosphere 

seemed to pervade the plant. Said the labor leader: } 

“We were very thankful to the board for bringing oul! 
Wages up, but that isn’t the important thing the board did | 
here.” 

“What is it?”’ he was asked. i 

“The committee system. Giving us poor devils a chance 
to go to the old man and tell him about conditions without the 
risk of being jumped for it by some straw boss down the line. 
You’ve never worked here—and you’re lucky. But, if you 
had, you would appreciate what this new deal means to the 
rank and file.” 

In the best.and largest sense of the term the shop con 
tee brings efficiency into a factory. It is not a one-aided effi- 
ciency. It is an efficiency which applies with equal. force to 
employer and employe. q 

“This committee system,” the head of a division of a great 
plant once told the writer, “is a benefit to me because it en- 
ables me to get better reports from my assistants, but the. 
man at the machine has been silent. Now, I begin to know 
what he is thinking about his work, and I find that he has 
some very valuable ideas about the way the work should be 
done. There used to be quite a little cheating—running up 
the indicators of punch presses without material, and so on. 
The committees frown on it. . 
Also there used to be loss of production and friction be- 
cause of personal rows between the foremen and the men ~ 
under them. ‘That doesn’t go any more, either, and we've 
got the committees to thank for that. ‘The manager esti- 
mates that the system costs us about $8,000 a year. I figure 
that it doesn’t cost us a cent, and that we make money on it 
in increased contentment, efficiency and production.” 


Common Sense the Essential 


THE shop-committee movement is young, and its disad- 
vantages are more apparent to some minds than its advan- 
tages. But its disadvantages may—or should—be easily over- 
come by the use of ordinary human common sense. No hu- 
man association, no matter how ideally organized, can be 
perfect. On the other hand, it is equally true that the possi- 
bilities of the shop-committee movement are wider than the: 
possibilities of the trades-union and employers-associations 
movements, for the reason that the shop committee represents 
the coming together of two elements which hitherto have 
been conspicuous because they have been apart. ‘The shop 
committee, in short, is a simple and familiar device applied | 
in a new way to meet and solve very old problems. It suc-. 
ceeds where it is estimated at its real worth—no more, and | 
no less. 


4 gress at Paris a few weeks ago. 
| Bohemian cooperative wholesale did a 
business of three million kronen in the 


| have seventy million members.” 


OHEMIA is setting out 
to be the first Socialist 


The Cooperative Internationale 
By Lewis S. Gannett 


supplying the districts suffering from 
the war; (3) commercial relations to 


republic, and Socialist in XI be established between the central co- 
a new sense, neither operative organizations. Virtually the 
Marxian nor Bolshevik, but coopera- SOCIAL ASPECTS same questions had been upon the order 
tive,” said the official Bohemian dele- ae of the day at the first Inter-Allied Co- 


gate at the inter-allied cooperative con- 


“The 


year before the war; it did three times 
as much business in the single month of 
January, 1919. They are teaching co- 
operation in the public schools of the 
new Czechoslovak republic.” 

“The cooperatives are all that has 
saved Russia,” said a pro-Bolshevik. 
“Control of half the foodstuffs is in their hands, and they 
Tschaikowsky, president of 
the Archangel government and a veteran cooperator, told of 
a cooperative in that bleak region which did eleven million 


_ dollars’ worth of business in 1918, its first year. 


_A Greek delegate spoke of cooperative success which led 


to the suppression of private commerce at Piraeus. The for- 
mer national food controller was the delegate of the Italian, 
cooperatives. French delegates told of doubling their num- 
bers and quadrupling their business despite a war that had 
__ laid waste the section where they were strongest. The Brit- 


ish told of business that ran into the hundreds of millions. 
Representatives: of cooperatives of half a dozen nations told 
how their governments had called on them to help control the 
soaring cost of living and of effective help given. 

The cooperators proceeded to draw up a comprehensive 
schedule of demands for economic internationalism, for an 
economic league of nations to be presented to the high am- 


| bassadors of the great powers at the Peace Conference; and 


then, as if suspecting that little was to be expected from these 
veteran diplomats, they laid the basis for their own interna- 
tional league of cooperatives which, some of them dream, may 
in time become the economic league of peoples. There are 
already 125,000,000 cooperators. 

Before the war there was an International Cooperative 


Alliance, in which the German and Austrian cooperators 


were represented. It still exists, and its président and secre- 
tary were at the Paris meetings in February, but for con- 
stitutional reasons it was impossible to convoke it without the 
aid of the Germans, and all the cooperators were not ready 
to meet them. The Italians, however, registered a protest 
against their exclusion. French, English, Scotch, Irish, Ital- 
ian, Belgian, Russian (Archangel government), Greek, 
Czechoslovak and American cooperatives were represented, 
and Serbs, Rumanians and Poles sent greetings. America 
was represented only by Herbert Bruce Brougham, specialist 
in cooperation for the Department of Labor, because the dele- 
gates of the Cooperative League of America were held up by 
passport difficulties. They may, however, be represented at 
the next conference in which the neutrals will join, to be held 
perhaps at Amsterdam, before summer. 

Three questions were on the agenda: (1) the influence 
of the treaty of peace upon the economic relations of peoples 
and on cooperation; (2) a cooperative effort of solidarity for 


PEACE CONFERENCE 


operative Conference held in Paris in 
September, 1916, but the resolutions 
adopted at that dark period of the war 
were much less incisive than those 
adopted in 1919; they did not echo the 
same consciousness of power. Nor had 
the war yet achieved that international 
economic welding which has been one of 
the -historic consequences of America’s 
belligerency. The 1916 resolutions ap- 
proved the principle of an international 
bureau of commercial statistics, the sketch of an international 
cooperative wholesale, suggested a fund to aid the recon- 
stitution of the cooperatives destroyed by invasion, and recom- 
mended commercial treaties ‘‘as broad as possible,” the open 
door for colonies, most favored nation clauses “ as far as pos- 
sible” for neutrals, no boycotting of the central powers un- 
less they refused to accept broad commercial treaties, the de- 
velopment of means of exchange, unification of labor laws 
and international arbitration, development of new industries — 
only on a basis of specialized international division of labor, 

and concluded by “ drawing the attention” of the Allies to 

the “high economic value of the collective organization of 

industries as cooperatives with participation and control of 

the workers represented by their organizations.” 


But beside the resolution adopted by the cooperative cort- 
gress of 1919, drawn up in the main by Charles Gide, the 
economist dean of the faculty of law of the University of Paris 
and godfather of French cooperation, the covenant of the. 
league of nations prepared at the Peace Conference seems an 
anachronistic paper, without consciousness of the living eco- 
nomic structure of the world, or of the economic basis with- 
out which the league of nations will be but another Hague 
tribunal. The Peace Conference document appears dead and 
legalistic beside the cooperative charter which aims at noth- 
ing less than an international division of labor, cooperation 
and economic association which would make wars between 
the nations as impossible as war between the provinces of 
France or the states of New England. 


The war is over, and Europe lives in daily peril of collapsing 
into the national fragments of the days before the war, into: 
an international anarchy which cannot possibly cope with the 
world shortage of food, transport, raw materials. In the last 
year of the war the Allies built up unity of control, not 
merely in the military but also, faced by a similarly impera- 
tive necessity, in the economic field. The old, casual and 
competitive methods of distribution became evidently impos- 
sible. A system of distribution of foods and raw materials 
throughout the Allied world, on a basis of prior need and fair 
price, was built up. It saved the world from the ruin to 
which continued competition would have brought it. It in- 
terfered with profiteering; it limited the gains of powerful 
interests. But it was adopted because the old system was 
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wasteful in wartime. It is just as wasteful in peace-time; 
but powerful interests are forcing its abandonment and urging 
the governments back to the reckless international competi- 
tion that preceded the war and shared in causing it. Only 
the misery and hunger of central Europe has forced the tem- 
porary continuation of some of the economic controls. ‘The 
cooperatives of the Allied world demand that the world gov- 
_ ernment, so painfully achieved when half the world faced 
starvation, be continued. 

“To distribute food equitably among the nations accord- 
ing to the world’s resources and the necessities of each,” they 
ask for the continuation and extension of the Inter-Allied 
Supply Commission. Similarly they ask for inter-allied con- 
trol of transport, fixed maximum rates of freights and insur- 
ance and of foodstuffs. As a basis for continued and intelli- 
gent economic cooperation and division of labor among the 
nations, they demand an international office of economic sta- 
tistics which would study conditions of production and dis- 
tribution throughout the world and be able to guide the sup- 
ply commission. ‘They point out the value of cooperatives as 
instruments in equitable distribution at fair prices. 

In agreement with President Wilson’s third point, they urge 
general commercial treaties putting all nations on an equal 
footing. They go further: They condemn protection and 
urge tariff for revenue only. They seek a general development 
of international relations, through joint standards of coinage, 
weights and measures, and social laws, and improvement of 
means of communication. Projects of world importance like 
the Channel tunnel, they believe, should be studied jointly by 
all the nations, not left as national or purely private under- 
takings. ‘They believe that the enormous war debts which 
have been accumulated cannot be liquidated without disas- 
trous reactions on the cosi of living except by an international 
financial system. Finally, they insist that all these measures 
are but the economic consequence of the political realization 
‘of the league of nations. ' It is quite possible that they may 
be the economic conditions of its political realization. 

Arthur James Balfour told them that he would study their 
propositions. Clemenceau seemed keenly interested when a 
committee from the cooperators’ conference called on him, 
but made no promises; Hoover asked what they could do to 
help him in his food problem. When the covenant of the 
League of Nations was published a few days later, it con- 
tained a provision which may mean nothing and might mean 
much: ‘‘ The high contracting parties agree to place under 
the control of the league all international bureaus already 
established by general treaties [such as the International Pos- 
tal Union, according to the general interpretation] if the par- 
ties to such treaties consent. Furthermore, they agree that all 
such international bureaus to be constituted in future shall 
be placed under the control of the league.” 

The cooperative movement, as we know it today, began 
with more or less spontaneity among small groups of weavers, 
mechanicians, peasants, here and there—in Ireland, Russia, 
Denmark, France, England and Germany—almost every- 
where except in America. In each ofthese countries little 
local cooperatives originated by groups of simple workingmen 
have banded together into national cooperative associations. 
Almost everywhere they have developed national wholesale 
societies, buying and often producing for the hundreds of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives scattered through the cities and villages. 
The various national organizations met in international con- 


ferences—in London first in 1895; in Paris in 1896 and 1900; : 
in Delft, Holland, in 1897; in Manchester in 1902; in Bud- - 
apest in 1904; in Cremona, Italy,.in. 1907; in Hamburg in - 


1910; and at Glasgow in 1913. These conferences were 


merely consultative. The inter-allied conference of 1916 went, | 
so far as to approve “the principle of a bureau of commer- 
cial statistics, sketch of an international cooperative whole- 
sale;” but its realization awaited the end of the war. 

Four Scandinavian countries pointed the way. The Danish, 
Norwegian, Swedish and Finnish cooperative wholesales 
joined forces early this year in the Nordisk Andelsforbund, 
and will do their purchasing jointly. The English and Scot- 
tish wholesales had already joined forces in many of their 
overseas enterprises. ‘This cooperation between the whole- 
sale organizations ought to be generalized,” declares a mem- 
orandum presented to the 1919 conference by the French co- 
operatives. “‘ Just as the local cooperative societies unite their 
purchasing power by their national wholesales, so the central 
wholesales can and should increase their power by combining 
their efforts and associating their faculties of production.” 
The crying need of the devastated regions of France and Bel- 
gium where the cooperative movement was once so strong, 
offered the immediate opportunity for a new venture in co- 
operative internationalism. . 

“The conference decides,’ announced the resolution 
adopted, “that an inter-allied cooperative office be formed 
immediately to give aid to the cooperatives of the invaded 
regions.” ‘This office shall include three representatives from 
Great Britain and Ireland, one each from the wholesale or- 
ganizations of France, Belgium, Italy and Czechoslovakia, 
and eventually one from each of the wholesale organizations 
of the countries of the Entente. ‘This office shall centralize 
the orders and distribute them through the national whole- 
sales. It should take up the question of obtaining the neces- 
sary export licenses with the governmental inter-allied com- 
mittees. It will determine the conditions of credit to be ac* 
corded to each nation, always with the guarantee of the cen- 
tral national organizations. ‘The first meeting of this com- 
mittee was to be held at London, March 4, 1919. 

“The inter-allied conference, confirming its resolution 
of 1916, decides to form an international bureau of commer- 
cial statistics and information. The organization of this 
bureau, as well as the commercial relations to be established 
between the various countries, will be effected by the inter- 
allied cooperative office.” 

While the Socialists have been talking state ownership— 
and then, once having control of the states, have become afraid 
of the thing they have been preaching—the cooperatives have, 
relatively unnoticed, been building up a form of industry 
which, more peacefully but.no less certainly, challenges the 
pre-war irresponsible capitalist system of production. Revo- 
lutionaries tell us that Russia has endured revolution because 
she had so strong a cooperative movement ready to assume 
a larger and larger share of the burden. They tell us that 
Italy is the most fertile field for the next revolution because 
she has so many industries cooperatively managed. If the 


smash comes which all Europe is fearing, it may be that this 


international cooperative movement would be the cord to 
hold things together. In these days of skyrocketing food 
prices cooperatives are forming in France at the rate of hun- 
dreds per day. ‘Throughout Europe the movement is leaping 
forward. Its potential power is not to be judged in terms of 
the slow growth of the past decade, or even of the rapid prog- 
ress of war-time. We live in an era of unprecedented ‘realiza- 
tions. awe 

“A political society of nations can have real force and life 
only if it be completed by an economic cooperation of peoples,” 
says Poisson, the secretary of the French National -Federa- 
tion of Cooperatives. ‘‘ And the cooperators have begun. this 
task for themselves,” he adds. 


The ABIDING FAITH 


HE end of war,’ “the end of 
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tyranny,” “a new brotherhood of 

man” —predictions such as these 

have followed many great wars. 
So cruel have been the sufferings of the people, 
so appalling was to many the prospect of a pos- 
sible renewal of bloodshed and starvation that 
they held to some such prophecy of finality with 
simple, religious faith. Not quite so simply and 
not so honestly, perhaps, the rulers and govern- 
ments of the world have ever tried to maintain 
among themselves the fiction when they met in 
solemn conclave at the end of devastating Wars 
_that “never again” should or could dissent arise 
among them sufficiently strong to make possible 
appeal to arms. 

An illustration of this constantly recurring as- 
sertion of unbounded will to peace is afforded by 
a collection of some five hundred medals struck 
to commemorate treaties of peace that has been 
placed on exhibition by the American Numis- 
matic Association in its New York museum. 
These medals cover a period of four hundred 
years, ranging from a copper jeton issued in 1529 
at the signing of the Peace of Cambrai (of more 
sinister recent fame)—negotiated by the mother 
of Francis I of France and the aunt of Emperor 


Charles Vin the names of these monarchs and ° 
popularly known as the “ Ladies’ Peace ”—to the - 


medallion struck from the design of Le Roy (re- 


produced above) to commemorate the Hague 
Peace Conference of 1907. 

These five hundred pieces repeat again and 
again the same symbolisms—with only such 
variations, it might seem, as were dictated by the 
changing taste of each period. Thus Pax, the 
draped female figure of Peace, is sometimes 
more in evidence and at others Mars in.armor of 
barbaric splendor. At one time it is the conquest 
of a mighty fortress or the triumphal entry of a 
victor that gives the keynote of the design. At 
others, earth’s fruitfulness, represented by wav- 
ing fields of corn, the prosperity of cities, prayer- 
fully extending their lovely spires to heaven, 
commerce and human fellowship, depicted em- 
blematically, show minds that dwell upon the 
hopes of humble peasants and citizens as well as 
of princes. 

Le might one despair, were one to take 

such evidence as this of the trend of 
human thought as ‘conclusive proof that, after all, 
history repeats herself. Yet, the number of these 
medals, the growing insistence with which the 


prediction of lasting peace is made after each 


war, above all the increasing number of such 
' medals that have been struck in celebration of 
treaties arrived at between nations without pre- 
ceding war—confirm and justify the tempered 
_ optimism with which the world is following just 
now the pregnant discussions at Paris. 


Peace of Strumsdorf between Poland and Sweden, 1636, 
which marked the ending of the third period of the Thirty 
Years’ War : 


: Peace of Munster and Treaty of Westphalia, , 
s 1648, which made an end to the Thirty, 
Years’ War and also to the eighty years off 
hostility between Spain and the United Neth- - 
erland Provinces. Incidentally it disrupted 
almost completely the old Holy Roman Em- 

pire and increased the power of Prussia — 


Treaty of Paris between the four great pow- 
ers—Great Britain, Russia, Austria and 
Prussia—and France, 1815, which ended the 
greatest and last of Napoleon’s adventures 
and reestablished for fifteen years the reac- 
tionary regime of the Bourbon dynasty ‘ 


Another medal commemorating the Peace of 
Versailles } 


Peace of Versailles between France, Great | 
Britain, Spain, the United Provinces and 
the United States, 1783, which gave to the 
former thirteen colonies their: recognition 
as the sovereign and independent United 
States of America, gave into Spanish pos- 
Session territories in America later incor- 
porated’ in the United States and returned to 
France African colonies which she had lost 
to England two decades earlier 


\ Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle between England, 
1g France, Austria, the United Provinces (Neth- 
'erlands) and several Italian states, 1748, 
which ended the War of the Austrian Suc- 
ie cession, guaranteed the acquisition of Silesia 
by Frederick II of Prussia, further strength- 
ening his power against Austria, and marked 
one stage in the long battle between France Peace of Oliva between Poland and Sweden, 1660, by 
and England for mastery of the seas which Poland formally relinquished to Sweden Livonia 
which had been occupied by Gustavus Adolphus during 
oo the Polish war of 1621-1629. Note the interesting sym- 
- bolism of this piece: the corn growing over and hiding 
7 the arms, the winding river with its fertile banks prosper- . 
ing in an era of peace 


: The “Perpetual Peace” of Androusovo, 
1687, by which Russia joined the League of 
Germany, Spain, Sweden and other powers, 
directed in the West against France and in 
the East, where Russia participated as one of 
the lesser Christian powers, against the Turk 


‘ce of Amiens between the Batavian Re- 
lic, France, Spain and England, 1802. In 
e of magnificent naval victories, England Treaty of Brussels, known as the “ Eternal 
nd republican France unconquerable on Pact” between Spain and the Netherlands, 
continent of Europe; this peace, by which 1577. But the endeavor of Philip II to con- 


undertook to restore most of the colonies ciliate the provinces after an age of unpre- 

ssted from France, only represented a cedented oppression was too late, and the 

af armistice in the long struggle for seven northern provinces established an in- 
world supremacy dependent union two years later 


Health Conditions in Southern Europe 


By Louts 


HE influenza epidemic was the outstanding fact in 
the health situation of Italy in 1918. - At the time 
of the arrival of the Tuberculosis Unit in October, 
1918, the epidemic was raging in every corner of 

the kingdom. Hundreds of deaths from influenza were re- 
ported daily in Rome, and this condition lasted over a month. 
In the southern cities, such as Naples and Palermo, the situa- 
tion was much worse. ‘The dead were so numerous that 
they could not be removed often for days at a time; and 
it was not uncommon to see influenza victims collected 
wholesale and buried in long trenches. Conditions were 
especially bad in many of the smaller towns where physi- 
cians were often entirely lacking. Public health nurses 
in our sense do not exist in Italy and the burden of the care 
of the sick fell upon volunteers. Unfortunately, the epidemic 
carried with it a superstitious dread, and in many places which 
‘came under our observation, the sick received little if any 
care. ‘Lhe physicians and nurses attached to the Tubercu- 
losis Unit rendered valuable assistance during these trying 
days by operating clinics, caring for children in asylums and 
in other ways rendering assistance to the local authorities. 
Because of the small personnel, however, their efforts were 
necessarily limited. 


Influenza and Tuberculosis 


To speak with accuracy of the total number of cases or 
of deaths resulting from influenza in Italy is impossible at 
this time. The conditions prevailing among the civilian pop- 
ulation were altogether too disturbed to permit the proper 
functioning of the existing public health machinery. The 
published figures even for the larger cities were clearly un- 
derstatements. “The severity of the outbreak and its conse- 
quences on the morale of the population soon became mat- 
ters of military concern to the government; for it was felt 
that if the facts became generally known they might affect the 
army at the front and would certainly give comfort to the 
enemy. No official figures were, therefore, available for the 
country as a whole. Private estimates, however, were made 
by officials and these figures. may now be quoted. According 
to one source, the number of deaths in Italy from influenza 
alone in the year of 1918 reached 800,000. Only very 
careful investigation will determine how nearly correct this 
figure is. 

The tuberculosis situation was: also serious, although not 
to such a degree as was. the influenza. Food had been 
scarce and very expensive during the period of the war. A 
large part of the Italian people lived on what amounted to 
a very scanty diet. “This, together with the worry and over- 
work incident to the war, undoubtedly helped to break down 
the resistance of the civilidn. population. The result was a 
large increase in the tuberculosis death rate. Such figures 
as are available seemed to indicate that in places the number 
of deaths from tuberculosis had doubled during the period 
of the war. ‘The situation became all the more serious be- 
cause a large number of cases of tuberculosis developed in 
the army establishments, and also because many of the prison- 
ers returned from Austrian prison camps had developed this 
disease—a number estimated at between forty and sixty thou- 
sand. Unless’ the. government.could provide -care: and treat- 
ment for these tuberculous soldiers, they would return to 
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their homes in every part of the country and set up new cen- 
ters of infection. 
ties of a national calamity. 


The Italian government did, in fact, provide for provincial | 


hospitals for the care of all soldiers suffering from pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Under a recent law communities can borrow 
from the central government sums up to certain amounts to 
establish tuberculosis hospitals for their civilian population. 
The American Red Cross unit was in this connection very 
useful in that it helped to clarify the plans of the authorities 
in the local areas by demonstrating how this problem is 
handled in those American states and cities where facilities 
for combating tuberculosis are best developed. On the basis 
of the available data, comprehensive plans for checking the 
disease were outlined. ‘These included the establishment of 
hospitals for the treatment of advanced and of early and 
incipient cases, and the establishment of clinics as clearing 
houses for the entire movement in each community. An ex- 
tensive program of public health education was also outlined 
to instruct the people, arouse their interest and obtain their 
active cooperation. 

A number of communities have virtually adopted the pro- 
gram of the ‘Tuberculosis Unit and a great deal of good 
will undoubtedly come out of the interchange of opinion be- 
tween the Italian authorities and American tuberculosis ex- 
perts. 
of Genoa, where Professor Poli has for many years conducted 
a successful tuberculosis clinic, the influence of his work for 
the control of the disease radiating to all parts of the king- 
dom. It is in a city like Genoa that the seriousness of the 
present tuberculosis situation can be clearly observed. In 
1918, 1,019 deaths from tuberculosis (all forms) occurred, 


Much is expected from this arrangement in the city 


Acie oN eongererh 


The conditions had in them the possibili- 


which corresponds to a tuberculosis death rate of 321.0 per ~ 


100,000; in 1913, the rate was 269.3. In other cities like 
Florence, Grosetto and Perugia the situation was equally dis- 
turbing if not worse. In the last named city with a popu- 
lation of 73,000 the tuberculosis death rate increased from 
95 in 1914 to 190 in 1917. 


Malaria a National Menace 


Wak conditions have increased the prevalence of malaria 
in Italy to a point where it is once more a national menace. 
Just prior to that time, the death rate and case rate from 
this disease had been much reduced, from 49.0 per 100,000 in 
1900, to 5.7 in 1914. ‘This was the result of extensive gov- 
ernmental work; drainage operations had been carried on 
widely and the state quinine monopoly had popularized the 


use of the drug by providing it to the population at low cost: 


But with the opening of the war and the breakdown of the 
local administration, the supply and the sale of quinine were 
much reduced; other sanitary operations were stopped ; and 
the case rate and death rate both rose rapidly. It is esti- 
mated that the number of cases inereased from 129,000 in 
I9I4 to 302,000 in 1917, 

It is especially in the southern provinces that fe increase 
in the prevalence of malaria is to be. noted. In the province 
of Bari there were 1,189 cases in 1914 and 8,374 cases re- 
ported in 1917. In the province of Lecce, 7,077 cases were 
reported in 1914 and 41,583 cases in 1917. Sardinia suf- 
fered severely. 


a population of 538,000, the number of cases reported in 


‘In’ the: Sardinian province “of Cagliari with’ ~ 
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1917 was 66,181 as against 26,840 cases in 1914; while in 
}} the other province of Sassari there was 33,383 cases in a pop- 
ulation of 343,000, the number of cases in 1914 being 10,996. 
In the entire island the number of cases reported in 1917 was 
99,564, which is equivalent to 12 per cent of the entire popu- 
lation of Sardinia. The true incidence of malaria in this 
island is probably much higher. ' 

As might be expected under war conditions the infant and 
child mortality rates have gone up. Before the war the in- 
fant mortality rate in Italy was comparatively low—130 in- 
fant deaths per 1,000 births as compared with a rate of 100, 
which is close to the average rate in American cities. ‘The 
mortality conditions were more unhealthy in the second, third 
and fourth years, in all probability due to the ignorance of 
Italian mothers in child feeding. Italian children are badly 
weaned and are later fed on unwholesome food. Wine is 
given to babies and little discrimination is commonly shown 
as to solid foods. The war situation has made matters 
worse. Unfortunately, figures for the country as a whole 
are not available for the later war years. In a number of 
Italian communities the infant mortality rate rose to well 
over 500 per 1,000 births. In Bari, the number of deaths 
from gastroenteritis, for example, appears to have been more 
than trebled between 1914 and 1917. 

Coupled with these increases in the death rate there was 
a marked decline in the birth rate. Before the war Italy 
had a comparatively high birth rate. In 1914 the figure was 
31 for the kingdom as a whole. In 1918 it was estimated 
that the birth rate had been reduced to well below 20 per 
1,000, or, about 40 per cent. For the first time in recent 
years the Italian birth rate was below the death rate and 
there was no longer any natural increase in the population. 
If the population of Italy is today no less than it was at the 
beginning of the war (which appears to be the case), she 
will nevertheless have lost close to two million inhabitants, 
which would have been the excess of births over deaths during 
the four year period. 


Health Administration Weak 


UNDER conditions such as these much obviously remains to 
be done for the public health of Italy. Unfortunately, the 
character of the health administration of the kingdom ap- 
‘pears unsuited to carry on constructive work. ‘The centrali- 
zation of authority on matters of the public health in the 
Ministry of the Interior is complete, but the system breaks 
down as it ramifies into the provinces and especially into the 
local centers of population. In fact, a dual system of pub- 
lic health exists the parts of which are only very loosely linked 
together. On the one hand, there is the administrative ma- 
chinery of the central government coming down from the di- 
rector-general of the public health through the medico-provin- 
-ciale, whose duty it is to see that the sanitary regulations of 
‘the provinces and the communes are enforced. On the other 
‘hand, each of the communes has its own health officer, who 
is responsible primarily to the sindaco of the commune. While 
‘there is a certain bond between the local health officer and 
-the provincial supervisor, there is no direct responsibility. ‘The 
relation is very weak, and it is a fact that the local adminis- 
‘tration of public health in Italy is inadequate. Altogether too 
little is expended for such purposes and even though the legal 


machinery exists, it is hardly ever sufficient to protect the ~ 
It-was:~ 


-community against the spread of preventable diseases. 
distinctly the purpose of the Tuberculosis Unit of the Ameri- 


‘can Red Cross Commission for Italy to urge more compre* ~ 


hensive and efficient health work in the larger cities of Italy 
sand to create a demand for well rounded departments of 


health which would contain all the elements of the best pub- 
lic health offices in our own cities. 


Unsanitary Conditions in Greece 


THE study of the public health situation in Greece was very 
much complicated by the lack of statistics for the recent 
years. Our personal observations in Athens clearly demon- 
strated, however, the lack of the essentials of preventive work. 
The city itself is still almost entirely unsewered. The water 
supply is very inadequate and is brought in through an 
aqueduct which functioned in the Roman period. ‘The mains 
are partially destroyed and the water is constantly subject to 
pollution. As a result, typhoid feyer and dysentery are 
prevalent. Malaria is a serious condition, causing a heavy 
death toll each year. ‘The tuberculosis death rate is also 
high. There are hardly any official facilities to. meet this 
situation. A few hospitals are in operation and some of them 
are well equipped, but the total number of beds is woefully 
inadequate. Diseases are nominally reported but it is only 
in the event of serious epidemics that any action is taken to 
control the situation. ‘The comparatively low death rate of 
Athens can be accounted for only by the very salubrious 
climate of the city, by its excellent location, and by the native 
vigor of the population. ; 

In the country districts the situation is worse. There is not 
a solitary sanitary regulation in operation in Greece according 
to western standards, and there are virtually no sanitary engi- 
neers. The public health organization is of the most formal 
character. As in Italy there is a director of sanitation with a 
small staff of supervising physicians who operate in the various 
sections of the country. “They have next to no funds and 
they have hardly any equipment. According to one compe- 
tent observer, the entire water supply of Thessaly is polluted. 
Typhoid fever and tuberculosis are extraordinarily prevalent. 
The housing situation in the country districts is distressingly 
primitive. the number of physicians is small, the larger num- 
ber of them being concentrated in the cities. Outside of 
Athens there are only a few hospitals in the entire country. 
It is important to emphasize the fact that this distressing 
situation is now understood by the Greek authorities, who 
have a number of projects in mind that will help to remedy 
matters. Large amounts of money have been voted for drain- 
ing malarial areas. It is planned to put into operation a state 
monopoly of quinine after the Italian system. A national 
housing plan for the farmers has been adopted and will be 
tried out in Thessaly. In Athens plans have been drawn for 
a rebuilding of the city and for new water and sewerage sys- 
tems. But the most important need in Greece is a complete 
revision of the fundamental health law, making adequate 
provision for expert service and equipment to prevent disease 
and to provide care for the sick. The Red Cross Commis- 
sion to Greece is engaged in arousing public opinion for such 
provision. 

In eastern Macedonia, the cities of Seres, Drama, and 
Kavalla lacked almost every facility for the public health. 
These cities and the surrounding territory were in the hands 
of the Bulgars until October, 1918 when, as the result of 
the victory of the Allies, the country was again opened to the 
Greek officials. Everything in the nature of institutions and 
organizations, public and private, will have to be rebuilt from 
the bottom up. The population was in desperate straits, 


haying suffered from Jong continued starvation, lack of cloth- 


ing, absence of physicians and of medical supplies. There 
1s nothing normal in the situation in eastern Macedonia. 
The American Red Cross units were laboring with an emer- 
gency situation of a very difficult sort. 
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In Salonika, conditions were much better because the city 
had been used for a number of years as a military base by 
the French and British authorities. Sanitary regulations 
were to a certain degree enforced. But in this city the con- 
flagration of August 1917, had destroyed about one-third of 
the city and made between sixty and seventy thousand peo- 
ple homeless. The absence of material and of labor made 
it impossible to rebuild, and as a result, thousands of families 
had to be housed temporarily and in the crudest way. Tents 
discarded by the French, British and Italian armies have 


_ been utilized, each containing sometimes as many as fifteen 


\ 


families. Wooden shacks cut up with burlap partitions have 


been apportioned to families. In some areas, groups of con- 


crete houses have been put up by the Greek government 
and by the Jewish Community, each of these containing from 
four to eight rooms for as many families. Most distressing, 
however, is the condition of those families who have been 
compelled to live in the wreckage of their burned homes. 
In thousands of cases people are living underneath the ground 
where sunshine never penetrates. Here in the midst of the 
debris they are crowded together without any sanitary provi- 
sions whatever. It is inconceivable that such a situation can 
continue longer without a serious epidemic resulting. The 
Greek officials have decided upon a comprehensive plan of 
rebuilding the city, which provides for modern water and 
sewerage works, ample park space and other health-giving 
public utilities. Now that the embargo against materials has 
been removed and a supply of labor is again available, there 
should be no great delay in beginning building operations. 


Few Young Children in Serbia 


SERBIA, even before the war suffered from a lack of provision 
for public health work. ‘The acute infectious diseases were 
uniformly high in their incidence. ‘Tuberculosis and syphilis 


showed here some of the highest rates in Europe. There were 


only three hundred doctors for the entire Serbian population 
before the war, of whom a considerable number were in the 
service of the army. Seven years of war have made the situa- 


tion infinitely worse. In 1915, the epidemic of typhus raged 


throughout the country, and at least 150,000 of the popu- 
lation succumbed. More than one hundred physicians died, 
leaving the civilian population almost without medical serv- 
ice. During the period of the occupation by the Central 
Powers, the population suffered continuously from lack of 


_ food. “Typhoid fever and dysentery were prevalent and the 


tuberculosis death rate mounted to unheard-of proportions. 
In Belgrade the tuberculosis death rate in 1917 was 1,540 
per 100,000; in other words, 114 per cent of the population 
died during the year from this single condition. From such 
evidence as we could obtain it seems plausible that a death 
rate close to 100 per 1,000 or IO per cent prevailed in the 
kingdom during the period of the war. At the same time, the 


. 
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birth rate was reduced to almost nothing. The men of Serbia 
had been mobilized in the army and had been away from their — 
homes during the period of the war. In our movement through : 
the country, which gave us ample opportunity to observe, we ~ 
saw next to no young children. Even in Belgrade, where 
conditions had been on the whole better, this situation was” 
strikingly in evidence. In a group of 1,200 children, who 
were collected one day for an outing, only 20 were under” 
three years of age, although an effort had been made to round | 
up the babies and the very young children. The Serbian _ 
population of five million in 1914 has been reduced, according — 
to the best accounts, to three and one-half million. The , 
census made by the Austrians in 1916 in the territory under 
their control gave ample proof of the plausibility of these 
figures. . 


Ten Doctors for a Whole Country 


PRESENT conditions are indescribably bad throughout Serbia. — 
There are virtually no doctors for civilian service. “The mem- — 
bers of the Folks’ commission were told that there were only 
ten physicians serving the civilian population, the rest having 
been attached to the army. ‘The hospitals were without sup-— 
plies or equipment; the commonest disinfectants were almost 
always absent. In one hospital under our observation the 
patients lay in their soiled clothing because proper bed linens | 
could not be had. In some hospitals there were no blankets 
or other covering. The supply of quinine was almost entirely 
gone, and in many places even bandages were unavailable. — 
Fortunately, the officials of the American Red Cross have ~ 
realized the opportunity in Serbia and a large staff of work- © 
ers has arrived, under the direction of Colonels Anderson — 
and Farnam, with medical supplies of every description, with ~ 
food and other equipment. Only the refusal of Italy to per- — 
mit the passage of these provisions through Fiume on their 
way by rail to Belgrade can now prevent the relief of a large 
part of the population. During the bad weather it will be diffi- 
cult to reach the interior villages because of the condition of 
the roads, but these communities are probably better off as 
to food than those which were in the direct line of the in- 
vasion and occupation by the Central Powers. Emphasis will 
be placed by the Serbian Commission of the Red Cross on 
the establishment of hospitals and clinics, especially for the 
relief of the tuberculous sick. Serbian authorities fully real- 
ize the gravity of the situation and their new cabinet pro- 
vides for a minister of public health. The situation will un- 
doubtedly be improved henceforth—the heroic Serb under 
the new auspices will enjoy a\ new lease of life in which to 
repair the damage done by the war. Essentially they are a 
vigorous people, who, with the safeguards of modern sanita- 
tion, should show favorable conditions of life and health; 
but it will take many years before the present misery and dis- 
tress have been removed. ; . 


VOTING IN 


AFRICA 


There is nothing secret about the ballot being taken above for king. The voters line up behind their candidates 
and are counted. The man with the longest line wins. 


The members of his party-are known to all men 


IIs African Self-Government Possible? 
| By Plenyono Gbe Wolo 


HE first significant attempt from the United States 
to found an African colony for freedmen was that 
‘gs of Paul Cuffee (colored), a native of New Bed- 

ford, Mass., who, in 1815, fitted out almost en- 
) tirely at his own expense a vessel containing forty persons. 
| The party landed at the British colony of Sierra Leone and 
was really part of the British abolitionist movement which 
selected that colony as its asylum for freedmen. 

The specifically American movement which led directly to 
the founding of Liberia was initiated and organized at the 
home of a Mr. Caldwell at Washington, D. C., on Decem- 
ber 25, 1816. Among the protagonists was Henry Clay, who 
j presided over the meeting and helped to form an organization 
} known as the American Colonization Society, with Bushrod 
_ Washington as president and Mr. Caldwell as secretary. The 
activities of these earnest men aroused the United States gov- 
ernment’s practical interest, which was later evidenced by its 
sending to West Africa, in 1821, the vessel Nautilus with 
four agents, two from the society and two from the govern- 
ment. These, as usual, landed at Sierra Leone (probably at 
Sherbro Island) and were later joined by a Dr. Ayres, a 
physician, who with Captain Robert F. Stockton of the U.S. 
schooner Alligator first visited the present Liberia as agents. 
Through the instrumentality of these men and their colleagues 
a deed of transfer was signed with six kings and chiefs for 
the now all but submerged historical Providence Island, a 
deal noteworthy in that for several years England, France and 
Portugal had tried in vain to obtain a foothold on this par- 
ticular littoral. 


We need not refer to the numerous difficulties incident to 
‘pioneering; it is sufficient to know that after twenty-five years 
of tutelage, under supervision of the American Colonization 
Society, the freedmen were forced to assume the full duties of 
a recognized government. ‘This fortunate but hasty step was 
precipitated by recurring friction between the European gov- 
ernments and the United States, since the latter often dis- 
played an undefinable, persistent and often minatory “ moral 


support ” whenever the colony’s affairs clashed with those of 
the European governments. ‘The colony declared its inde- 
pendence on July 26, 1847. The United States government, 
though it was the last to recognize the republic, always kept 
unpolluted and unrelaxed its moral support of Liberia at 
critical moments. eras, 
The central government of that country is almost a dupli- | 
cate in miniature of the United States government, with a 
legislature based on the bicameral system, a judicial depart- 
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Back of the coastline and a short distance up the river, the 
country is a blank. At the left, a map of the continent show- 
ing the location of Liberia and its comparative size 
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THE COMING GENERATION 
A group of boys at Rocktown. 
Episcopal Church 


ment culminating in the supreme court and an executive—a 
president, since 1908 elected every four years, who some- 
times comes close to the verge of autocracy with a cabinet 
entirely subservient to him. The continuous sessions of 
“politics” are “of the earth, earthy;” so much so, that if 
a deodorizing reagent were applied: as big a dose would be 
needed to purge our political atmosphere as for countries in- 
comparably larger. I believe this is commendable, for, does 
it not indicate that we have sufficiently evolved to play that 
game well? 

Besides the direct descendants of the early settlers and of 
later immigrants, by far the greater portion of the population 
is aboriginal. Conjectured to be between two and three 
million, no official census having been taken, it consists of 
several Negro tribes that have always been autonomous and 
different in language and customs. ‘Their traditional group- 
ing is as follows: Mondingoes, including Veys, Golas, 
Pessehs, Kroos, including Bassas, Deys, Greboes and Kroos 
Not even in their form of government have these 
people been homogenous. Among some, the highest power is 
hereditary, whereas among others it is held for life, passing 
at death to the “ wisest’ or next “best”? man. They, how- 
ever, have this element in common; each has had from ancient 


TOBRACONNIE CHIEF AND HIS BODYGUARD 


This and the other illustrations for this article 
are from photographs by the Spirit of Missions, published by the Protestant 


times its customs and laws which may no 
be violated with impunity. Such were th 
groups of independent and separate peo-— 
ples whom the little band of immigrants _ 
undertook with a measure of success to 
conciliate for the purpose of forming | 
united community. 

The bodies contributing most largely to 
educational advancement are the Episco-_ 
pal and Methodist churches. The Epis- 
copal schools have without doubt given us _ 
the better educated Christian ministry, | 
whereas the Methodist schools have been , 
the greatest “ mixers.” The latter church” 
schools, especially the Mansovic school, — 
often have under one roof Bassas, Golas, * 
Greboes, Kroos, Mondingoes, Pressehs 
and Veys. ‘The Episcopal church has 
done its most effective work among the | 
Greboes. ‘There are also Lutheran and 
Roman Catholic missions which are be-— 
coming aggressive and extended. Besides — 
these are the government schools, which © 
have neither reached as far into the interior nor come into — 
touch with as many of the aborigines. The church, so far, j 
may be given the palm for educating the Liberian youth. ; 
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Political Reform 


THE most comprehensive political move of recent years was 
the extension of governmental functions by means of taxation. 
The universal hut tax legislation, passed since the presidency 
of Mr. Howard, has already raised the motto well known in 
American history: ‘“ No taxation without representation.” 
Its natural immediate outcome is inquisitiveness on the part 
of the aborigines why they should be taxed and the keener 
interest in the movements of the central government. The 
only effective reply the government can make is intelligent 
readjustment to the situation, the pragmatic test of which must 
be mutual understanding between the local chiefs and the 
central government. So the hut tax is really a unifying 
measute. 

For years back there have been representatives in both 
branches of the legislature from the aborigines, in which par- 
ticularly the Greboes have enjoyed precedence due to literacy 
qualifications. The Bassa tribe was represented in the cabinet 
by President Howard. ‘The Kroos, Mendingoes, Veys and 
Golas have been native commissioners with others. Thus, 
practically all tribes have been contributing more or less to 
the working of the central government. And it must be added 
that the constitutional literacy qualification will soon be no 
barrier to the direct representation of the aborigines who are 
being given knowledge of letters in considerable numbers and 
are keenly interested in the modus operandi of the government. 

In respect to foreign relations, Liberia has scored victori- 
ously in spite of many a dark day which sometimes resulted 
in the loss of territory. But it is the measure of uncertainty as 
well as the distrust of well-meaning international neighbors 
that has resulted in raising up for Liberia a number of shrewd, 
canny, suspicious statesmen, wise enough to refuse almost every 
clever machination on the part of would-be exploiters. It is 
to the credit of Liberia that she has played fair with all na- 
tions. When our statesmen have racked their brains to main- 
tain righteousness and a sense of justice, the ever-timely aid 
of the United States reappears in the offing and scatters the 
threatening clouds. What is illuminating is that our govern< 
ment calls for help of that kind always at the proper moment. 


Fact cal at Cencfe bomsmorar 


ale 


Our law courts have afforded equal protection to alien and 
citizen. Both have lost in the prodigality of litigations, and 
)) their cases have been adjudicated in accordance with the 
| oratorical ability of the lawyers. In general no well behaved 

“individual need have any misgivings about incurring insults 
| in Liberia—not even among the so-called unlettered aborigi- 
} nes. ‘ 

I am not of the school of those friends of my country whose 

tender feelings for the ideal little republic are so highly sensi- 
7 tive lest her good name should be soiled, that they would 
rather play a bit of the Ananias than state a fact for its own 
» sake. On the other hand, I sympathize less with those whose 
® fertile imagination indulges in repeated wholesale denunciation 
? of Liberia as a complete failure, and who persistently refer to 
@ her in derogatory terms, “an experiment instituted by the 
1 United States,” a “‘ total disappointment.” My supreme wish 
') is that thoughtful people may not be sidetracked. 
What we want to declare is that Liberia has been successful 
@ and from all appearances will continue to be so. We intend 
6 not to blindfold ourselves to our weaknesses in those essentials 
® considered the criteria of a so-called modern nation. Thus, 
our financial strength, not being commensurate with national 
® necessities, has forced us to borrow money from friendly coun- 
@ tries and entailed a servitude in the form of receiverships as 
a guarantee for the satisfactory management of the loans. Our 
judicial department would profit by the introduction of better 
trained legalists. It is not unwise, perhaps, to let others see 
us better than we see ourselves since what we have done has 
been accomplished by the effective use of the material at our 
disposal. Our education—professional, vocational and religious, 
is sadly lacking. We realize that education is ‘the backbone 
and stabilizer of any nation. "The most hopeful evidence 
apropos the case is the number of Liberians in schools at home 
and the considerable number scattered over parts of the United 
States, studying how best to be of service at home. The latter, 
well trained and organized, should hardly be expected to be 
extremely passive in matters that relate to the development of 
} their country! Indeed, as Bishop Lloyd would say, Liberia is 
i one great potentiality, and it is this potentiality we Liberians 
hope will find its resolution in activity that is highly, prag- 
matically social. 


The Larger Application 


Can Liberia serve as a guide to the United States in dealing 
with the questions concerning the future of the African colo- 
nies? ‘This is the issue I have been trying to drive at. To do 
so, I have flayed our government, laying bare her weaknesses, 
which to some persons are highly condemnatory, but placing 
parallel with them also those aspects of her strength which 
are commendable. It does not appear that much more could 
have been expected of a handful of liberated men who after 
twenty-five years of tuition were thrown upon their own re- 
sources to direct the destinies of a nation, surrounded by pow- 
erful tribes not concerned in an orderly management of affairs 
and often threatening in their friendship. That these tribes 
now live in various degrees of conciliation, are interested in 
the workings of the central government and are being edu- 
cated to develop their country is the plea proposed as a fortiori 
argument that Liberia will increasingly be successful. I have 
desired to emphasize equally the disinterested ‘‘ moral support ” 
of the United States which has on several occasions put us on 
our feet again. 

Now, several friends have asked my opinion on the pro- 
posal recently issued from London, to wit, that the British 
‘people are willing for the United States to manage as many 
of the former German colonies as she wishes to. From the 
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Note the fine physique and the clothes, adapted from the 
European to suit her active outdoor life 


nature of the case my answer must be brief. It is in the form 
of what I believe is characteristically an American idiom: 
The United States can be of more service to the Africans if 
she has no axe of her own to grind. In this case the analogy 
of Liberia can be strictly applied. It appears also that any 
other attitude would be contradictory to the unsurpassed hu- 
manitarian and cosmopolitan ideals of President Wilson, that 
Wise statesman whose well known principles (together with 
the most recent pronouncements of Premier Lloyd George) 
will, I believe in common with several thoughtful foreign 
students I have met, ultimately and inevitably triumph, if 
peoples are to be arbiters of their own affairs. I do not wish 
to be interpreted as meaning that the powers should withdraw 
from Africa or have no interest in African affairs. What I 
imply is this: If these colonies are to be supervised by any 
country or countries, there ought to be a provision for the 
reconsideration of the question of self-determination, say every 
ten years, to see whether such peoples had sufficiently evolved 
to assume self-government. Such a provision seems fair and 
would give the world-powers a means of checking whatever 
power was entrusted to the immediate control of the colonies. 
Should not the Peace Conference consider this issue with 
reference not only to the German colonies but to all African 
territories now undér the exclusive government of a white, 
foreign nation? 


{ 


By John 


AST week I talked with a group of strikers 
~ in Lawrence, Mass. Their heads’ bore evi- 
dence of contact with policemen’s clubs. They 
had been attacked wantonly, they said, while 
peacefully attending to their own affairs. One of them 
said that when attacked he was on his way to a store 
to buy groceries for his family. Later I talked with a 
mill agent who told me that: on the morning in ques- 
tion the strikers had collected in dangerous mobs and had 
oftered violence to peaceable citizens. He said that two 
women school teachers on their way to their schools had been 
obliged to take refuge in a store to escape injury and that 
the mob had entered, threatened the clerks and broken up 
the furniture when they could not find the women, whom 
they supposed to be workers in the mills. “These two stories 
serve to illustrate not only the difficulty of ascertaining the 
truth about Lawrence at this time, but the prevailing psy- 
chology as well—a psychology favorable to rumor, suspicion 
and fear. 


_ Nevertheless this much may be stated with some assurance— 
_ the streets of Lawrence are not running with blood. ‘The 
city is not in the hands of a mob. ‘There is nothing even 
remotely suggesting a state of siege. Instead of that, as 
you come into Lawrence fer the first time you are impressed 
with its good order, its broad streets, its pleasant common 
in the heart of the town, its fine school houses and. business 
buildings. There are a good many people on the streets, and 
there are some policemen on horseback. But everything looks 
peaceful and the place seems not at all a bad one to call home. 
What then is the meaning of all the rumors that there is 
a thing called bolshevism at large in Lawrence? Why do 
people say that revolution is being plotted there? These were 
the questions that were uppermost in my mind last week 
as I attended strike meetings, talked with city officials, mill 
agents and citizens’ committees and walked the streets looking 
for mobs and terrorism. Altogether, I think I got some light 
both on why the cry has been raised and on the extent of the 
justification for it. 
, About 35,000 people are employed in normal times in the 
cotton and woolen mills of Lawrence.. On February 3 a 
strike began which brought out somewhere between 17,000 
and 30,000 of them. Since then some have gone back to 
work. Mill agents say half the workers went out at the begin- 
ning of the strike. Strike leaders say that over 20,000 are 
out now.’ The truth probably lies closer to the mill men’s esti- 
mate than to that of the strike leaders. ‘The demand on 
February 3 was for a 48-hour week without reduction in pay. 
As the working schedule has been 54 hours, this would mean 
a wage increase of 12% per cent if production did not increase 
at all. ; 
Before the wage demand arose the United Textile Work- 
ers, afiliated with the American Federation of Labor, had 
decided to ask for an 8-hour day, beginning February 1. 
There are two small locals of the United Textile Workers 
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in Lawrence with a few hundred members. A committee 


catia CLES obey 


was formed of delegates from these organizations and from_ 


the Central Labor Union of Lawrence to push the 8-hour 

demand. In January Ime Kaplan, then a member of the 
Mule Spinners’ Union, as secretary of the committee, wrote 
a letter to the agents of each of the mills in Lawrence inform-_ 
ing them of the position taken by the union and asking for 
a conference. Some of the agents, if not all of them, ignored 

the letter; and apparently no conference took place. 


Meanwhile the unorganized workers were being canvassed ; 
for the unions realized that they were not strong enough by} 
themselves to win their demands if a strike became necessary. — 
From this it developed that the unskilled—the “ foreign 
element,” they are usually called—were not willing to go into 
a movement for a shorter workday that would involve a reduc- ” 
tion in pay. ‘They were not anxious, they said, to strike for a_ 
cut in wages. 
in one way or another that they would concede the 48-hour 
week at the old rate of wages, that is, a reduction both in hours | 
and in pay. By that time, however, the unorganized workers — 
had decided they wanted to maintain their old rate of earnings © 
under the shorter working week, in other words 54 hours’ pay 
for 48 hours’ work. The strike began, therefore, on February © 
3, with the slogan of “54-48.” The United Textile Workers — 


f 


By February 1 all of the mills had announced 


refused to sanction the strike on the wage issue and ordered - 


their members back to work, their 48-hour demand having been 
granted. ‘The strike, therefore, is of the unskilled, the un- 
organized and the foreign workers. 


Just why the strike occurred at this time is not altogether — 
apparent. “The market for textiles has been uncertain since 
the signing of the armistice. Most of the mills had been 
running on short-time for several weeks before the strike 
began. ‘Those who are unfriendly to the strike do not fail 
to point out the seeming inconsistency in the argument that — 
the workers cannot live on 48 hours’ pay when as a matter of 
fact many of them were living on 35 or 39 hours’ pay when 
the strike was called. ‘This argument overlooks the fact that 
the short-time work was presumably temporary, while the — 
strike is for a permanent basis of payment. The fact that 


when market conditions are bad it is a bad time to strike seems 


fairly obvious, however. 


In opposing the strikers’ demands the mill men lay emphasis 
not only on present business conditions but on the increase 
in the wage scale in the last, few years. The American 
Woolen Company states that wages have gone up 87 per cent - 
since January 1, 1916. On the basis of this statement the 
strikers figure that “63 per cent of the adult male wage 
earners are now working at a rate of less than $23 per week 
(42 cents per hour), or $1,200 per year; 47 per cent at a 


rate of less than $20 per week (37 cents per hour), or $1,000 | 
per year; and 27 per cent at a rate of less than $17 per week | 


(31 cents per hour), or $900 per year.” 
From two Lawrence cotton mills I secured statements re- 
garding wages. 


One of them the week before the strike — 


began employed 457 weavers and paid them an average of $20 
ja week. ‘Three hundred spinners and 200 doffers earned 
an average of from $14 to $16 in the same time. The figures 
} for the other mill represent a period last fall prior to the sign- 
Ging of the armistice. In this mill weavers earned an average 
H of $21.37. Weave room second hands received $34.56; loom- 
| fixers $29.38; warper tenders $18.83; ring spinners $16.38; 
doffers $13.85. The lowest wage paid was that of cloth room 
j| trimmers, who received $12.20. The highest was $42.24, paid 
| to engineers working 64 hours. Cotton mill wage rates are 
{in general lower than those prevailing in woolen mills, but the 
cotton mill men say that work is more steady in their industry 
jand that annual earnings are in consequence about the same. 
‘One mill agent said that the average for all male help in his or- 
(i ganization was just under $22 a week, and for female help 
$17.50. Included in these averages were 72 women and 14 
i8.men who were receiving less than $12 a week. 


Insofar as these wage figures represent the entire earnings 
‘ot a family it is clear enough that any reduction would be 
# a hardship; it is common, however, in textile centers for the 
entire family to work in the mills. A low individual wage 
# does not necessarily imply a low family wage. ‘The social 
# consequences of this arrangement, its destruction of family life 
-and the hardship it entails on the mother and the young chil- 
dren have been discussed too frequently to require further 
‘comment at this time. 


U 

The strikers, furthermore, have been deeply impressed by 
the recent action of the American Woolen Company in de- 
claring an extra dividend. At almost the very moment that 
it announced its inability to raise wages the papers were carry- 
ing the news of an extra dividend of $10 a share, payable in 
i Liberty bonds. Following this announcement American 
Y Woolen stock rose several points. 


The economic background of the strike is important. In 
§ view, however, of the widespread belief that, as a Boston 
man said to me, the affair is “ not a strike but an insurrection,” 
it is perhaps more important to consider the strike as a phe- 
nomenon by itself. 


There is a general strike committee that meets every morn- 
ing to receive reports and make policies. The chairman is 
Samuel Bramhall, a carpenter, a delegate from his union to 
the Central Labor Union, an extreme Socialist and noted as 
heckler at public forum meetings. There are other members 
; of the committee who are not textile workers, but the great 
majority of them—the committee has a membership of about 
© 100—are striking mill workers. They are delegates from the 
) different nationalities and as they report each morning you 
seem to be listening to a roll call of the nations. Russians 
j are there and Italians, Poles, Lithuanians, Greeks, Ukrain- 
j ians, Syrians, Franco-Belgians, Finns and even Germans. 
) Each nationality meets by itself in its own hall and every 
| morning its delegates report to the strike committee. 


There is joking good nature in’ these meetings for the most 
) part, but in the first meeting I attended there was wrath. 
The day before there had been a clash with the police—not 
| the first—and there were bandaged heads and indignant stories 
| of mistreatment. ‘‘I have been a citizen of this country for 
| many years,” said one. “I have been in many countries and 
I never have seen such things as are happening here.” ‘No, 
| comrade,” interposed the chairman, “ nowhere else in the 
world will you see such things.” 


A fiery young Italian jumped to his feet. “We can’t 
stand it any longer,” he shouted. ‘On the picket line we 
are ridden at by men on horseback, we are beaten with clubs. 
We can’t stand it. We must do something.” 
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The discussion then became a hubbub. ‘We must do 
something ’’——‘‘ What are you going to do?’”—‘“Hold a 
meeting in the common ’”’—* Yes, try it’’—“‘ They say we 
are carrying a red flag. “‘The'only red was on our faces, and 
the police put it there ”’—“ There’s no use appealing or making 
a protest; they’ll call you a Bolshevik ”—“‘ Yes, and you'll be 
one all right after your head is beaten ”’—“ Fellow workers, 
don’t you know the police is owned by the capitalist class? 
They will do what they please with you. When they want 
you in France they will send you there. When they want to 
knock out your brains they will do that. ‘There is only one 
defense and that is one big union.” 

After that someone suggested that force should be used on 
the picket line. ‘Then Cedric Long, one of the three ministers 
who, in taking an active part in the leadership of this strike 
gives it one of its unusual features, stepped to the front. 

“There is just one thing we need to do,” he said very | 
calmly, “and that is to keep on doing just as we have been 
doing. ‘This is a big cause and it is only-an incident if some- 
one is beaten. It isn’t impertant enough to make us change 
our plans. We will stick to this strike, we’ll raise money to 
carry it on and we'll go on the picket line.”’ 

Peaceful methods, quiet determination that this was the way 
to win was implied in every word of the young minister. 
The tension broke, the crowd applauded, and not another 
word of bitterness was spoken. . 


I stepped into a meeting where another committee was 
considering the question of milk distribution. Arrangements 
had been made with a dairyman to supply milk in quantities 
at central points for the children of strikers’ families. Depots 
were being established where the people of each nationality 
or group of nationalities could go for their supply. It was 
a business arrangement requiring cooperative effort and I 
thought as I saw the committee at work, some of the delegates 
struggling with their English, that here was an experiment 
in Americanization of too great value to be lost when the 
strike is over. When people of many races learn to work 
together for the common good, speaking a common tongue 
and thus breaking down the barriers that have separated them, 
they have experienced something that you may well call 
Americanization. 


I watched the people on the picket line and I saw no violence, 
no interference, no use of force. I understand there has been 
some resort to tactics of force; earlier in the strike there was 
said to be considerable interference with people going to 
work. During the time that I was in Lawrence, on two 
different nights stones were thrown through windows where 
people lived who had refused to go on strike. here is no 
doubt that there have been other attempts at intimidation. 
It should be said, however, that the leaders have used their 
influence consistently against violence. 

I heard no revolutionary talk in Lawrence nor was there 
in evidence the literature of which I had heard so much, 
beyond the paper, Revolutionary Age, which was present for 
distribution at strike headquarters. Yet the three ministers 
who are active leaders in the strike, A. J. Muste, Harold 
Rotzel and Cedric Long, will tell you that they are revolu- 
tionists. “These three men, who have almost entirely given up 
any active relationship with the organized church, have come 
into the situation because it seemed to them an opportunity for a 
practical expression of the social philosophy which they have 
come to embrace. Their insistence that they are revolutionists 
has perhaps had much to do with the report that the strike is 
a revolution. Conversation with them convinces me that they 
are not revolutionists in the sense in which that term may 
commonly be understood. They appear to be Tolstoyan non- 
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resistants, who believe that the workers should own the means 
of production. They tell the strikers that they ought to learn 
everything they can about the business of making cloth so that 
‘they may have the knowledge and skill necessary when the 
time comes for them to operate the mills for themselves. I 
know employers who would give their eye-teeth to have the 
men in their shops imbued with exactly that ambition. 

‘That the spirit of these ministers is not altogether the spirit 
_ of the workers is likely to be true. In talking with the rank 
and file of strikers, casually as I happened to meet them on 
street corners or elsewhere, I could find no one whose aim 
seemed to be other than the winning of the strike. Yet it is 
apparent that there is an undercurrent of bitterness. ‘There 
are questionings of American institutions. In a letter to Gov- 
ernor Coolidge protesting against the attitude of Lawrence 
officials and asking for an investigation Secretary Kaplan of 
the strike committee said: 
_We have these many years worked at starvation wages. In- 
deed we were brought, many of us, in order to keep the wages of 
American workers down. This commonwealth has profited by our 
labor. Our children have grown up and given themselves to the 
monotonous life of the mills rather than to the educational institu- 
tions of which the commonwealth boasts. We have passed through 
the crisis of the great war with many heartburnings of our home- 


folks in Europe and with many questionings as to what would be 
the gain to democracy for us. 


We have seen the workers of Europe overthrow governments and 
receive rights and privileges never before attained. Workmen 
throughout the world are conscious that a new day has dawned 
for them. President Wilson has pledged himself to represent us in 
his work for a just peace settlement. We now look for evidence 
of this new spirit in the United States. 


We want to see evidence of this new attitude among the workers 
recognized where we live. If we do see it, and find that it is 
real, great numbers of us are more than ready to become citizens 
and to give our lives and efforts to the building of an industrial 
as well as a political democracy in this country. If this is not true 
here, then the sooner we find out and the sooner we are given the 
opportunity to return to the country from which we came, the better 
it will be for all concerned. 

In attempting to account for this feeling it should be noted 
that opposition to the strike is general. ‘The Central Labor 
Union of Lawrence is using its influence against it in every 
way. James Menzie, president of the Central Labor Union, 
was a member of the strike committee at the outset and served 
as temporary chairman for a short time after the strike was 
called. He is now bitterly opposed. When the Boston Cen- 
tral Labor Union endorsed the strike Menzie wrote a letter 
of protest and induced them to rescind the action. He also 
protested against the entrance into the situation of the Mass- 
achusetts State Board of Arbitration, on the ground that they 
had not been invited by “organized labor.” Some of the local 
unions in Lawrence are dissatisfied with the attitude of the 
central body. Last week the local union of molders, which 
had endorsed the strike, withdrew from the Central Labor 
Union as a protest against its stand. 

The citizens generally are opposed to the strike and call) it 
a revolution. The newspapers for the most part both in Law- 
rence and in Boston are hostile. The local papers commonly 
refer to the people who refuse to strike as the “ loyal” work- 
ers. All classes outside the strike itself refer contemptuously 
to the ‘‘ foreign element ” who comprise its ranks. ‘The citi- 
zens’ committee recently organized to promote “ neighborli- 
ness” does not conceal its antagonism to the strike. 

So far as the city of Lawrence is concerned, the police depart- 
ment is its spokesman on matters affecting the strike. The 
police are present in large numbers where picketing is going on 
and where friction can so easily arise. It is to Commissioner of 
Safety’ Peter Carr that the strikers must apply for permits 
to hold parades. The commissioner has refused all applica- 
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tions contemplating a parade. — : 
in refusing such a request he expressed himself forcibly in 
condemnation of the strike and the strikers. 
strike committee on that occasion closed as follows: : 


t 
Those who seek to exploit the fair name of Lawrence are nol 
who care nothing for our city, our state, or our nation. Bolshe- 
vism, the enemy of democracy, the destroyer of property rights, th 

breeder of anarchy, will get no foothold in Lawrence. 


A parade under present conditions will encourage bolshevism. 
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There will be no parade. 


For several weeks the strikers have beén prevented from hold- 
ing outdoor mass meetings, though the different nationalities 
hold frequent meetings in their own halls. - 

The charge most frequently and indignantly made by the 
strikers and their friends is that the police have treated them 
with great brutality. The mill district is patrolled by men 
on horseback who ride close to the curb, clubs in hand. 
Earlier in the strike these mounted men used to facilitate the 
movement of the crowds by riding their horses onto the 
sidewalks. ; 

During the time that I was in Lawrence I did not see any 
act of aggression or discrimination by the police, beyond the 
singling out of Chairman Bramhall who was ordered to “ move 


At the very outset of the strike 


His letter to the 
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on” as he was standing on a corner of a crowded street. Other 


: i 3 ' 
persons who were standing at various points on the street at 


that time were not molested. There is so much evidence of — 


brutality, however, and from witnesses of such competence, 
that no one can doubt that it has taken place. One of those. 


who spoke to me of wanton clubbing by the police was a mill 


official, and he described an incident in front of one of the 
mills which he himself had witnessed. : 

On February 16 a group of people from Boston went out 
to Lawrence to look the situation over and carry a message of 
friendliness to the strikers. They were met by mounted police- 
men who drove among them as they started to leave the sta- 
tion, compelled some of them to return to the station, insulted 
the women and beat the men with their clubs. 

A. J. Muste and Cedric Long, the preacher leaders, were 
arrested one day after being on the picket line, taken to the 
police station and charged with inciting to riot and loitering 
and Long was charged with assault. In describing the experi- 
ence Mr. Long says that as they went along the street near one 
of the mills from which the workers were coming, they kept 
repeating the slogan, ‘“‘ 48-54.” Policemen kept close beside 
them, and, as Mr. Long tells the story: 
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One block beyond the center gate of the mill two mounted men drew 
their horses squarely across the sidewalk and ordered us down a 
small side street, Holly street. We obeyed, well knowing that more 
trouble was coming to us in this deserted place, for here the police 
would employ tactics they would not dare to use on a crowded thor- 
oughfare. By this time there were two mounted men clattering along 
the sidewalk behind us, the horses’ hoofs grazing our heels, their 
warm breath on our necks. Other officers, about half of them 
mounted, half afoot, crowded about us on all sides and in’ front. 
Clubs began to beat upon our backs and shoulders. We were now 
walking just as fast as we could go, but the beatings of clubs in- 
creased rather than diminished. Finally one blow hit my neck, and— 
1 fell dazed into the gutter for a moment, only to be picked up and- 
pushed on again, the ends of clubs prodding me in the back, many 
others descending on my shoulders. On two or three occasions, offi- 
cers drove their horses across our path and then the blows and 
curses became more violent because we didn’t move fast enough. As 
the way opened ahead and the blows seemed to say that they wanted 
us to move still faster, we broke into a run. ‘The treatment con- 
tinued unabated. A horse was again drawn up before us, and hay- 
ing no other way to turn, we stepped into a gateway between two 
houses. Two men came after us and dragged us out. Muste asked 
the officers what they wanted, assuring them we would do what we 
were ordered to do if they gave us the chance. “ Get along there!” 
and renewed clubbing was the only answer. 


Finally an unmounted officer grabbed me by the coat, backed me - 
against a fence, rammed his club into my chest—and at the same 


‘{h moment either a fist or a club hit my neck and jaw and I fell to 
®} the ground. When I found myself able to get up again after an 
interval of a couple of minutes I decided that the officers would 
pick me up themselves if they wanted me badly enough, and lay 
there, leaning up against the fence until an auto filled with plain- 
clothes men arrived and I was bundled into it. 
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_Mr. Muste was invited into a house that he was passing, but 
/as he was going toward the entrance he was seized by officers, 
4} and both men were taken to the police station. ‘The next 
9) week they were acquitted in police court. The -policemen, 
l} who were the only witnesses against them, testified that there 
3) was no clubbing. Private citizens came forward, however, 
' and testified that both men had been beaten with clubs. 

_ Before they were forbidden to hold outdoor meetings the 
) strikers were in the habit of meeting on an ash dump, the 
} only place they were able to obtain for the purpose. An oc- 
“currence after one of these meetings that was observed by 
Mrs. William Z. Ripley, of Cambridge, and another lady, 
was probably the worst affair of the sort that has occurred. 
_ Mrs. Ripley attended the strikers’ meeting and says that she 
Sheard nothing violent or revolutionary. ‘The following ac- 
| count by an eye-witness of what happened after the meeting 
is corroborated in all essential particulars by Mrs. Ripley, 
| who left the meeting before it broke up, but who was in a 
( position to see what occurred. 
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1, I heard a roar, and I saw that the crowd was coming home from 

j the dump. A policeman had evidently fallen off his horse, and the 
> people were making fun of him. ‘The crowd was walking per- 
i@ fectly quietly—it could not be called a parade because there was no 
i band, no flags, no leader. There were a great many baby-car- 
|riages and children. There was a line of policemen, up and down 
' the sidewalk around the common, across which the crowd had to 
come from the dump. I had not heard a single angry sound. 


But all at once, the police rode right onto the common, straight 
i into the crowd. They went in with their clubs, and simply viciously 
fi struck as fast as they could, indiscriminately. Just as I turned to 
} go up the steps into the building, a policeman dashed across the 
street right into the crowd where I had been. 


A man was knocked down, but I did not see anyone try to save 
i him. He looked about 50 years old. He fell against the curb, 
® receiving a horrible wound in the back of his head. Four police- 
$ men took him by the shoulders out into the middle of the street, 
@ where anyone could have attacked them had they wanted to. There 
@) they beat him and struck him with their clubs. Another policeman 
/tan out from the sidewalk, and kicked that poor creature right in 
9 the ribs. 
_ Ayoung Italian lately discharged from the army, with three 
gold service stripes on his sleeve, went on the picket line and 
was arrested. He says that he was beaten in the police sta- 
tion with fists and with clubs. I asked a police court at- 
tendant about this case and he expressed doubt about it. 
“They don’t beat them in here,” he explained. “They do 
that in the street.” 
}. Commissioner Carr denied categorically that the police had 
been brutal at any time. It is necessary to use clubs in dis- 
) persing crowds, he told me. Hitting them on the head is the 
| way to do it. He reminded me’ that the police force is over- 
) worked and under a great deal of strain; that it would not 
) be surprising if they forgot themselves once in a while—they 
are only human after all. Every policeman is supposed to 
j use good judgment about clubbing, he said, but he has to de- 
| cide for himself when it is necessary. I asked the commis- 
sioner if he had given the police any instructions as to when 
or how they should use their clubs and he replied that he 
| had not. 
| The question that is being asked on all sides about Law- 
rence is whether the strike is political or industrial, for bol- 
shevism or for wages. My answer, based upon such acquain- 
tance with the facts as I could gather in a visit of a few days, 
is that it is a strike for wages carried on in a revolutionary 
atmosphere. ‘That is, there are serious questionings of the 
justice of the existing economic order. In addition to that 
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there is a feeling on the part of the strikers that the govern- 
ment is against them. Insofar as they have that feeling they 
cannot be said to be enthusiastic about the government, any 
more than you or I would be if we thought that the govern- 
ment was following a policy opposed to our highest welfare. 
And we must remember that to many of them American 
government is personified by the Lawrence police. 

Just how far this anti-government spirit may extend I can- 
not possibly know. Such a spirit is apt to crop out during 
any strike and die down when the strike is over. So far as 
any public manifestation would indicate, there is less of it in 
Lawrence than has been discernible in most of the strikes of 
recent years that I have had occasion to observe. The fact 
that such a feeling is engendered in times of strike is itself 
a phenomenon that suggests the advisibility of a careful search 
for its causes. I should be inclined to dismiss such evidence 
of a revolutionary spirit as I saw in Lawrence as matters of 
not great consequence, were it not for the existence just now 
of conditions favorable to its growth. Because conditions are 
favorable it may be that the spirit of revolution is more wide- 
spread in Lawrence than appears on the surface. 

‘There can be no doubt that workers everywhere in the 
world have been affected and influenced to a greater or less 
extent by the Russian revolution. Men do not have to favor 
the soviet government or become Bolsheviki to have their think- 
ing somewhat stimulated by news from Russia. All compe- 
tent observers know that there is more of a spirit of independ- 
ence, more of unrest among the workers of America than 
there was before the war. Some of this spirit has undoubtedly 
been stirred up by the exploits of Lenine and Trotzky, and it 
would be surprising if some manifestation of it were not to 
be found in Lawrence as well as elsewhere. 

In the second place, the United States has just concluded 
a war for democracy. Everywhere that was the slogan. Every- 
where the people have been told that they at last were to 
come into their own. The spirit of the times is against all 
autocracies. It is not alone in Lawrence that the workers 
have come to feel that this new democracy is to mean some- — 
thing concrete for them—that they are to have more power. 
The simultaneous organization of labor parties in many differ- 
ent centers in the United States shows that they intend to have 
more power. This does not imply revolution in any sense 
other than that any complete change from what is customary 
may be said to be revolutionary. In any movement, however, 
there is usually an extreme Left as well as a Right. I have 
no doubt some of the members of the Left are to be found in 
Lawrence. 


A third factor that enters very actively into the situation 
at Lawrence is local: that is the employment policies of the 
mills. ‘Traditionally they are opposed to collective bargain- 
ing and have successfully combatted campaigns for organiza- 
tion. Of the 35,000 workers only a handful has succeeded in 
maintaining a union. It is in such an atmosphere that radi- 
calism grows. So in 1912 it was the I. W. W. which came 
into the situation and directed the strike. Today, many of 
the strikers are members of the I, W. W., and many are influ- 
enced by its philosophy. 

Having prevented the growth of any agency through which 
the workers might express themselves, the mills have provided 
no other means of communication between management and 
the great masses of the workers. There is no organized em- 
ployment department in any Lawrence mill. Hiring and fir- 
ing is done by foremen in disregard of what progressive manu- 
facturing concerns all over the country have found to be sound 
policy. With a working population of 35,000 a very large pro- 
portion of whom are women there is no medical service in any 
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of the mills; no doctors or nurses; in most of them there is 
no rest-room. In short, modern employment management is 
as yet unknown in Lawrence, and even welfare work, how- 
ever primitive, has hardly made its appearance. 

An encouraging bit of news that came to me in Lawrence 
is that some of the mills are bestirring themselves on this very 
point. One company has secured an experienced man as 
director of personnel who, as soon as conditions return to 
normal, intends to organize the employment work on such a 
basis as to make for better and closer relations between man- 
agement and the employes. Probably other mills will follow 
in the same direction. 


In the meantime there is unrest and some say revolution in 
Lawrence. Whether the thing to do is to club it out or Ameri- 
canize it out is a problem that will have to be settled not only 
in Lawrence but everywhere else. The new employment policy 
just mentioned is a step on the side of Americanization that 
begins, significantly enough, by Americanizing the manage- 
ment. When the problem is attacked in that spirit, when it 
is recognized not only that the immigrant must adapt himself 


to America but that America, too, must change wherever its 
institutions or customs do not meet human needs, then we 


shall be meeting revolution with an impenetrable armor. 


~ Labor’s Call Across the Border 7 


By John Murray 


MR. MURRAY is English-speaking secretary of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor, and was the active engineer 
of the International Labor Conference held last November in 
Laredo, Tex., under the presidency of Samuel Gompers. 
There is no American so well equipped to interpret the feel- 
ings of the Latin-American workers; and at a time when 
various interests are spreading their counsels broadcast, it is 
opportune to give a hearing to the voice of labor.—EDITOR. 


ECRETARY-GENERAL LUIS N. MORONES, 

representing the 325,000 members of the Confedera- 

cion Regional Obrera Mexicana (Mexican Federa- 

tion of Labor), has arrived in Washington from 
Mexico City and asks the aid of the organized labor move- 
ment of the United States in solving the problem forced upon 
the workers by the present crisis in Mexico. 

When this is printed Morones will have sailed for Paris 

to lay the matter before the Commission on International 
Labor Legislation of which Samuel Gompers is’ chairman. 

To the Pan-American Federation of Labor in its offices in 
Washington, the secretary-general of the Mexican labor 
movement made this plea: 

“We ask you to give the widest publicity to this matter 
to request the labor men of the United States to speak with- 
out reserve to the labor men of Mexico—and tell us what, 
in your opinion, will be the result to the working class of 
my country if the proposed alterations in the national labor 
laws of Mexico are enacted at the special session of Conrgess 
to be called to convene in the coming month of May? 


“ As at present written in the Mexican constitution,” de- 
clared Morones, “ Article 123, which comprises’ in some 
twenty-five hundred words the labor laws of Mexico, states: 
‘XVII: The law shall recognize the right of workmen 
and employers to strike and to suspend work.’ ” 

Morones paused and put the question to me, bluntly: 
“Have you any such law as this for the protection of workers 
in their right to strike, for the protection of workers in their 
right to collective bargaining, written in the Constitution of 
the United States? ” 

I could only answer “ No.” 

“Here, read for yourself,” said the Mexican labor man, 
placing in my hands a pamphlet issued by the Mexican State 
Department entitled, “ Official Edition; Bill on Constitutional 
Amendments.” 


“Why, this relates to oil, Morones,” I said; “it seems to 
be an attempt to do away with Mexico’s national title to her 
petroleum by changing Article 27 of the constitution, where — 
it now reads‘ ‘In the nation is vested direct ownership of... 
petroleum and all hydro-carbons—solid, liquid or gaseous’.” 


“Many things,” said Morones, “ begin with petroleum in 
Mexico and end with labor. Even with you in the United 
States the words oil and labor have been terms joined in tragic 
history.” : 


’ 


I read on and found the “joker.” The joker was to be? 
found in the effect of the proposed amendment of Article 123 
relating to labor. The “ official edition” set forth the indi- 
visibility of oil and labor in the following manner: 


{ ; 

Finally, a very close connection harmonizes the matters contained 
in Article 27 with some prescriptions of Article 123, since work and 
ownership present themselves in the social and the judicial activi- 
ties as entities between which there is a visible affinity. For this 
reason, if Article 27 is reformed as suggested in this bill, in regard 
to the legality of stoppage of work and closing of business, it becomes 
necessary to reform also Fractions XVII, XVIII and XIX of Articles 
123, which refer to the same matter. 


In short, the “ reformers” propose so to change the Mexi- 
can constitution that a strike affecting ‘“‘ public interest ” can- 
not take place, legally, “without the previous authorization 
of the executive—” meaning the president of Mexico. As 
it affects organized labor, the proposed ‘‘ reform” reads: 


The Article 27 of the Political Constitution of the United States. 
of Mexico is reformed in the following terms: 


The third paragraph is thus modified: 


The nation will have at all times the right to impose on all pri- 
vate property the conditions that public interest may require, as well 
as to rule the exploitation of the natural elements capable of appro- 
priation, so as to make an equitable distribution of the public wealth 
and look after its preservation. The establishments or negotiations 
belonging to private citizens, either to individuals or companies, and 
considered as of general interest, cannot be closed on account of stop- — 
page, strike or any other similar reason, without the previous authori- 
zation of the executive, who will be faculted to manage them when- 
ever it considers that the stoppage or closing of such establishments 
may injure the interests of the community or the requirements of pub- 
lic service. ; 


“What can be done to the labor laws of Mexico for good 
or for ill,” declared Morones, “can be as easily done.to the 
labor laws of the Central and South American republics. And 
of necessity the working conditions of the millions throughout 
Latin-Ametica must materially affect working conditions in 
the United States. 


6‘ Take the great copper mines in Cananea, Sonora, Mex- 
} ico, as an example,” he continued, “they are owned by the 
i) same group of capitalists who control the bulk of the copper 
}) output in Arizona and Montana. I ask you, are not your 
i; Arizona miners vitally interested in a Mexican labor law as 
| it either upholds or destroys the Cananea copper miner’s right 
4, to strike? 

| “For these reasons,” concluded Morones, ‘‘ the Confedera- 
. cion Regional Obrera Mexicana does not hesitate to lay the 
} case of Mexico before the entire labor movement of Pan- 
| America.” 
Mexico has 15,000,000 inhabitants. There is practically 
4 no middle class. Millions, then, of strikeless workers, men, 
i} women and children, next-door neighbors to the workers of 
i} the United States—that is the prospect American labor may 
i face! 

_ The investments owned and controlled by American capi- 
} talists in Mexico are stated by Wall Street authorities to be 
yj) over $2,000,000,000. If strikes were abolished in Mexico, 
| the American-owned mines, mills and oil wells could keep 
| right on working and dumping their products into the United 
| States while our plants in this country—owned in the same 
| financial groups—were completely tied up. Mexican labor 
} associates these interests with the pressure upon Mexican gov- 
ernment to “ reform’ the Queretaro constitution. More, 
' it associates the movements for constitutional ‘“‘ reforms ” with 
4 the agitation for Mexican intervention. 


Quotations from speeches in the United States Senate by 
4 Ashurst of Arizona have already been printed in Mexico 
_ City’s dailies with comment that showed how bitterly Mexi- 
_ cans resent his proposals for the purchasing from Mexico of 
| Lower California (where oil has recently been discovered) 
and that part of Sonora which would connect Arizona with 
| the sea. Mexican papers openly declare that the announced 
policies of President Wilson alone can save Mexico from 
dismemberment, and dispatches from Tijuana, Lower Cali- 
_ fornia, on March 16, tell of the organization of a “ League 
} to Defend the Integrity of Mexico.” ‘The organizers of the 
league have issued a manifesto to the inhabitants of the penin- 
‘sula in which they state that: 


“The object in this league is to launch a campaign, peaceful 
but energetic and unceasing, against the idea of annexing the 
peninsula of Lower California and part of the state of Sonora 
to the United States.” 

Senator Ashurst, of Arizona, introduced the resolution in 
the United States Senate in which the annexation of this terri- 
tory is sought. A group of Americans in the Southwest re- 
ceived the idea with enthusiasm and they are actually working 
in favor of it. 


On January 7, 1919, Senator Ashurst spoke as follows— 
as appears in the Congressional Record of that date: 


Mr. Ashurst: What are a fewinsurrections, mote or less, in 
Mexico? 
Mr. Watson: Not of the slightest importance on earth; but the 


point I am considering is that if we start them we shall have to 
finish the job. 


Mr. Ashurst: Would that be difficult? 


Mr. Watson: No; it would be entirely agreeable with me; and 
I am trying to get the Senator from Arizona to make a bold declara- 
tion of it. 


The same issue of the Record gives the text of the Ashurst 
resolution: 
Mr. Ashurst: Mr. President, on the second instant I introduced 


a Senate resolution, which I send to the desk and ask that the 
secretary read. 
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The Presiding Officer (Mr. Hollis in the chair): ‘The secretary 
will read as requested. 

The secretary read as follows: 

“Resolved, that the President of the United States is hereby re- 
spectfully requested to open negotiations with the Republic of Mexico 
for the purchase of the peninsula of Lower California and for the 
purchase of that tract of land in the State of Sonora, Republic, of 
Mexico, approximately in area 10,000 square miles, and lying north 
of the parallel of 31 degrees 20 minutes N.” 


In old American geographies the greater part of Texas, New 


‘Mexico, Arizona and California all were placed within a 


zone named the Great American Desert. It is the taking 
from- Mexico—for the most part by force of arms—of slices 
of “desert,” that Mexicans most bitterly resent. With his- 
tory just written of how a few Balkan insurrections flamed 
into a world-war, Senator Ashurst puts into the Congressional 
Record the spark which, the train being properly laid, can 
sweep two countries into deadly strife. 

Next to armed intervention Mexico fears the economic boy- 
cott. Never doubt the power of the economic boycott and 
its effect upon hesitating countries declining to come forward 
and toe the mark—I’ve seen the thing working south of the 
Rio Grande. 

Mexico was in this fix when I traveled to her capital city 
last summer—machinery rusting, ruined and scrapped, roil- 
ing stock refusing to roll, and various things needed to enable 
the southern republic to.produce and distribute the food neces- 
sary to sustain life among the people, necessities not obtain- 
able for love or money because there was a world-war, Mexico 
a neutral, and the United States declined to allow anything 
in the way of material supplies to cross the border. 

In the midst of the bloodiest period of her eight years of 
revolution I never saw Mexico’s people suffer want so great 
as at this time of her recent economic isolation. Last sum- 
mer I threw a piece of sucked and discarded fruitskin in the 
gutter of a Mexican city. I never repeated the action because 
it was snatched from the gutter by a child and eaten to the 
last shred. Little children watched the fruit stands for just 
such opportunities. As to the ghastly sights that lined the 
railroads at every station—some may call these stricken things 
beggars, but every starving man or woman becomes a beggar. 

Senator Ashurst takes this time of Mexico’s destitution to 
propose buying a portion of Mexico; another congressman 
demands the pressing of damage claims against Mexico; an-~ 
other would determine the question of title to petroleum lands 
in Mexico in favor of American claimants. Yet, any attempt 
to sell any portion of Mexico to the United States would cause 
the Mexicans to rise in revolt against their government. ‘To 
settle all claims against Mexico would take in round numbers 
one billion dollars in gold—and Mexico has not got it and 
does not know where to get it. Consequently, to the mind 
of Mexican labor the whole pressure of the situation is di- 
rected to such a forced rewriting of the Mexican constitution 
as would end that national right to natural wealth, which has 
been hers since the time of the Spanish dominion—and, 
coupled with it, would abrogate that right to strike which 
organized labor looks to as its chief defense. To the mind 
of Mexican labor, they are threatened with an aggravated 
form of absentee capitalism coupled with a new form of in- 
dustrial peonage. 

Latin-Americans are right when they say, “ As is done to 
Mexico, so will it be done to all Latin-America.” Let me 
add a conclusion just as certain, namely: What is done to 


_Latin-America will be done to Pan-America. 


Could the right to strike be effectively maintained in the 
United States if millions of wage workers to the south of 
us were deprived of the right to strike? 


JOY IN MANY LANDS 
6 Psa has hardly been time to announce the appointment 


of Herbert C. Hoover as director-general of the inter- 
allied relief organization and of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration endowed with a hundred million dollars under 
the new European Famine Relief Act when he announces 
his intention and that of his co-workers to retire from the 
service of the government in July. In the meantime, how- 
ever, he will have an opportunity of seeing the foundation 
laid to a great international system of emergency relief in 
which American initiative and planning are taking the prin- 
cipal part. The action of Congress has, says Mr. Hoover, 
lifted a load of fear from the hearts of millions of people. In 
fact, his own preparations for the project, assuming that it 
- would commend itself to his fellow citizens, date months back. 
In consequence, the short time that has elapsed since ‘the pas- 
sage of the measure was sufficient for effective steps to be 
taken for the distribution of supplies to the parts of Eu- 
rope—all except Russia—and of the Near East where they 
are most urgently needed. 

The powers given the new department under the Presi- 
dent’s order of March 2 are far-reaching. It is in complete 
charge of the disbursement of the fund. ‘The work of the 
relief commission for Belgium and northern France has been 
gradually transferred to Antwerp; but from Rotterdam ships 
are carrying supplies to the whole of northern Europe, includ- 
ing Poland, the Baltic provinces and Finland. Shipments into 
Germany began in the first week of March; they were, how- 
ever, exceedingly small. 

The new American sixty-to-ninety-day boats which, as 
United States navy and army transports and manned mainly 
by navy crews, brought the food to Rotterdam have, we are 
told, created a very good impression in shipping circles there, 
though their design at first called forth unfavorable comment. 
Transportation to the Baltic through the Kiel Canal is done 
by means of small American lake-built boats which during the 
war served as colliers between England and France. All the 
food handled for northern relief by the middle of March was 

American. Policy concerning sources of supply, however, is 
still under consideration in Paris, and no one knows exactly 
how this work will develop, and what part American enter- 
prise will have in it when the blockade of Germany shall have 
been removed. 

Mr. Hoover’s principal aids at present are Howard Heinz, 
of Pennsylvania, stationed in Constantinople, Mangus Swen- 
son, of Wisconsin, in Copenhagen, Vernon Kellogg in War- 
saw, Alonzo Taylor in Germany and Austria. E. A. Peden, 
of Texas, is Mr. Hoover’s general assistant. In Washington, 
Edgar Richard and Theodore F. Whitmarsh, who were in 
charge of the Food Administration in Mr. Hoover’s absence, 
are joint directors of the new Relief Administration. At the 
Paris office of the inter-allied organization are men with per- 
sonal knowledge of the separate needs of Poland; Jugoslavia, 
Serbia, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and other East-European 
countries. 


OUR EFFORTS IN FRANCE 


T would be a sad error to assume that the varied American 
social efforts in France have become unnecessary since the 
armistice or will become so when the treaty of peace is signed. 
We must remember that for long France will be an exceed- 
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AMERICA OVERSEAS 


This confidence we have established throughout the world imposes a burden 
upon us, if 
any nation ought to be proud to carry. 


It is one of those burdens which 


we choose to call it a burden. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


ingly poor country, indemnities notwithstanding—not only” 
this but also a country depressed by losses, suffering and dis- 


organization. Some of the established American services, no 
doubt, will naturally disappear; but the field of service as a— 
whole is as wide and rich as ever it was during the war. 

The following paragraphs are from a personal letter written 
by a representative young married French woman, who is~ 
distressed because of the cessation of the civilian relief work 
of the American Red Cross in France and because of the mis- 
understanding which she believes to exist in this country in 
regard to the continuing needs of French refugees. The orig- 
inal English of the letter has not been revised. 


I have noticed that perhaps there is some misunderstanding be- 
tween French and Americans at present, and I feel very sorry for 
it. The American Red Cross began a splendid work in France, ~ 
excellent in every way, and the people of France will not forget. 
Perhaps Americans have been discouraged by some French persons, 
especially in the many oeuvres which worked for refugees or pris- 
oners. Perhaps they met with too many of our terrible défauts de 
race. And I am afraid they thought that the French “counted” too 
much on the “rich Americans” and worked insufficiently themselves 
against the great misery in their own country. I don’t know what 
has happened, why some oeuvres which are extremely useful do not — 
receive any more help from America—almost suddenly. : 

I sincerely wish that France were quite able to bear her wounds. ~ 
I have often told you I think many people do not give enough, either ~ 
of money or of time. [I still think the same. But I am quite certain 
that France is too poor to get out, by herself, from the dreadful 
misery caused by the war. 

In America some people can give a hundred thousand francs and 
are not deprived in the least; in France two or three people can do 
that, once in their lives. I believe that the French know better how 
to spend money, and therefore strangers see great fortunes in cir- 
cumstances which would be almost poverty to an American occupy- 
ing a similar social position in America. I wonder if on the whole 
the French (i. e. the rich) do not give more, comparatively, than 
the Americans, at any rate as far as money is concerned. 

I quite recognize that Americans are more active in their social 
work, and I believe it is because they give less importance to family 
than the French. “Family” is beautiful but it takes up a lot of 
time, and often the French are shut up in their families and not 
sufficiently active outside. It is a fault, but it is a fact, and strangers 
must understand it to explain our apparent torpor. 

Few women are free in France to leave their husband or children 
and work for the unfortunate. There is less money than in America, 
and more obligations; also, I recognize, a different éducation, which 
makes every one dependent on something or other. Since the war, 
many French women and many girls have imitated the Americans 
and gone out of their families, because it was necessary. All my 
young friends who are not married work in créches, dispensaries, 
canteens, etc.; and all my friends who are married and mothers do 
something, some social work, although their situation does not make 
it always very easy. You must not forget that, unfortunately, since 
the young women are all occupied, it is the older women who direct 
the oeuvres, and they do it with an old spirit, a tired activity—and 
Americans are discouraged and disappointed. 

But after all, there is the fact that a great part of France has 
been the battle-field for the whole world. Our losses are enormous,. 
and we cannot sufficiently help the people of the north of France. 


An example of simple and unaffected service was set by our 
soldiers in France, 450,000 of whom through their official 
magazine, the Stars and Stripes, have in eleven months con- 
tributed to the American Red Cross a fund of two million 
francs for the maintenance of 3,444 French war orphans. On 
Christmas day, in view of the impending demobilization, it 
was decided to consider this family of the Expeditionary 
Army complete and to collect as much more money as may 
be possible for the further support of these children rather 
than adopt new ones. The Red Cross has a special Stars. 
and Stripes Bureau which administers this fund and even 
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naintains translators for the special purpose of facilitating 
Icchanges of letters between the American soldiers and the 
j/rench children—letters which, on the part of the Americans, 
end to be accompanied by little gifts. Many of the men 
ened to the United States have promised to continue their 
Vontributions to the maintenance fund, and are frequently 
irriting to their personal friends among the little marmots. 
jn this connection, mention should also be made of a recent 
ift of 500,000 francs to the children of France by the Amer- 
‘an Junior Red Cross. ‘This fund will be used by Dr. Wil- 
am Palmer Lucas, chief of the Children’s Bureau, for the 
stablishment of a hospital and clinic in Paris, to be admin- 
tered by a committee of members of the medical faculty of 
he Paris University and representatives of child welfare agen- 
es. 

The orphanage at Chavaniac, maintained by the Lafayette 
Aemorial Fund, also is indebted to the A. E. F. The soldiers 
took much interest in the children, dug trenches and laid 
gyipes which now provide the water supply of the chateau, 
sought and operated a camionette for the use of the insti- 
dution. A modern building with sleeping porches, central heat- 
jag, shower baths and many other improvements has recently 
fleen completed which will be used exclusively for delicate 
Hhildren who need a special regime and open-air life. <A 


Yecupation and training in a valuable means of livelihood. 
she dairy is a special feature here. ‘The committee is continu- 
ing also its various activities elsewhere, notably its reestablish- 
nent of the lace-making industry in the Auvergne, its chil- 
ulren’s colonies at Le Puy, Chadrac, St. George d’Aurac, 
}oudes and Siauges-St. Romain, and its general relief work. 

The cover picture of this issue and the illustration below 
jxe taken from a valuable little human document, an album, 
ybviously home-made, of photographs and autographs sent to 
VIrs. George M. Tuttle, chairman of the American Friends 
It Musicians in France, by the choristers of the Church of 
the Wooden Cross in Paris. These little boys had suffered 
jeverely from air bombardments and were sent into the coun- 
/ry to recuperate from their nervous condition. Recent cor- 
/espondence of this committee shows a very varied activity of 
id among French musicians, and particularly children of 
‘| qusicians. A French representative of the committee in a let- 
jer refers to the particular difficulty of reestablishing musicians 

She says: 


jn their pre-war vocation. 


) Most of these young men will return in a state of great fatigue 
remember, many of them have been fighting for four years) which 

, 

' 


vill not permit them to resume their struggle for a livelihood be- 
fore taking a rest. Added to this, they must remake their tech- 
jique. Undoubtedly the state- will take measures, but it will be 
mpossible for them to do all that should be done... . 

1 If our musicians have to fight this period alone, burdened with 
these past terrible years, they will be unable to resist, and in order 
fo assure themselves of a means of livelihood will renounce their 
jareers which formerly were the sole objects of their lives and which 
fare a force for those who have need of that light which art alone 
pan give. 

| A large group of French women leading in social work, 
fciiding Mme. Pichon, wife of the minister of foreign af- 
airs, Mme. Jules Siegfried, the Countess de Pourtales, Mme. 
\Maria Verone, the foremost woman lawyer of France, Mme. 
‘Avene Sainte-Croix, Mlle. Jane Guillemin, government in- 
spector of labor, and Elizabeth Fuchs, recently met with Mrs. 
William G. Sharp, Mrs. Robert Lansing, Mrs. Francis Mc- 
Neil Bacon and other Americans to discuss the needs of 
French women and the assumption of the programs of the Y. 
W. C. A. and other American organizations now operating 
in France when these will withdraw their main forces. 


_ These French women are exceedingly anxious to effect an 
Organization on the lines of the Y. W. C. A. which in these 
difficult days will serve all France. 
be held to bring in those of various denominations and groups. 
In the meantime, the Y. W. C. A. has taken pains to associate 
with its own workers some of the leading French societies to 
study a common basis for future fellowship and cooperation. 
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Other conferences are to - 
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The Y. seems to have no wish to stop short suddenly the 
many admirable activities which it has initiated and will use 
the next few months in a vigorous endeavor to adapt these to 
peace times and the permanent needs of French women. 


POLONIA REDIVIVA 


HE hundred year old prophecy of Thomas Campbell in 
his poem on Poland is approaching its fulfilment: 


She, like the eagle, will renew her age. 


Not only politically but also socially and economically, 
recent reports show a return of order—or rather a new spirit 
of order and progress compared with which the order under 
the old imperial régime was hidden revolt. Immediate Amer- 
ican intervention in her reestablishment proceeds along three 
lines: political, economic and emergency relief. Dr. Frank 
Goodnow, president of Johns Hopkins University, has pro- 
ceeded to Poland as head of’ an American commission ap- 
pointed by the National Civic Federation at the request of 
Ignaze Jan Paderewski, president of the provisional Polish 
government, to assist in organizing the government of the 
new republic and in drafting a constitution. He will be 
assisted by Dr. W. W. Willoughby, returned a few months 
ago from China-where he has acted in a similar capacity, 
and by three other members who have joined the commission in 
Paris, Oscar S. Straus, former ambassador to Turkey, Prof. 
Jeremiah J. Jenks and Samuel Gompers. It is a curious call 
and a curious combination, and Dr. Goodnow admits that 
he has no idea what he will be able to recommend until after 
he has made himself thoroughly familiar with the wishes of 
the people on the spot. 

Economically, American aid may ie said to have begun 
in February when shipments with food cargoes totalling 
17,000 tons from the United States reached Danzig. Some of 
these cargoes represented a combined gift of Polish and Jew- 
ish relief agencies in America and, let it be hoped, signify a 
better understanding between the two races. The population 
of Warsaw, according to John F. Smulski, commissioner for 
the Polish government recently arrived in Washington, has 
greatly increased of late by the arrival over the Russian 
border of a steady procession of refugees. The transporta- 
tion from Danzig to the Polish frontier is operated: by Ger- 
man workmen who, of course, participate in the supplies; 
and according to recent reports there has been a lessening 
of discontent and disorder. Special efforts are being made 
to feed debilitated children, condensed milk and other foods 
for the young receiving precedence over other shipments. 

Two contingents of the American Red Cross Commission 
for Poland reached Warsaw in February. ‘They consist of 
fifty members under the command of Lieut.-Col. Walter C. 
Bailey, of Boston. The Polish Red Cross itself is well or- 
ganized but has been hampered enormously by lack of drugs 
and other medical supplies which are rushed from Red Cross 
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recent speech revealed many facts about 


' American Red Cross, it (the B. R. C.) 


for Serbian refugees, in Rumania and in 
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BELGIAN BOY SCOUT CAMPS IN HOLLAND 


warehouses in France and Switzerland to help in the fight 
against typhus, cholera, smallpox and trachoma. Count Alex- 
ander Szembek, a representative of the Polish Red Cross in 
Paris, is quoted as saying that the presence of American 
men and women in itself will prove a great moral factor. 


WITH THE FRIENDS’ UNITS 


HOUGH far from being the largest or most important 

of American war relief agencies, the Friends’ War Vic- 
tims’ Relief Committee is receiving and deserves an unusual 
amount of recognition because of the originality of its meth- 
ods and the closeness with which, wherever it operates, it 
has entered the heart of the difficulty and attempted to adapt 
itself to every emergency. The British Red Cross at first 
refused cooperation with this committee 
which is composed of both British and 
‘American workers because, unlike the 


is a purely military organization; but 
the British army gave them circulation 
privileges and other evidences of sympa- 
thetic cooperation. A. Ruth Fry, in 
charge of the London committee, in a 


the activities which had not before been 
generally known, including those in 
Holland and Belgium for Belgian 
refugees, in Italy, Corsica and Syria 


the Russian prison camps in Germany. 
This is in addition to the activity in 
Russia itself and in France already re- 
corded in the Survey. 


Among the Belgian refugees in 
Holland involuntary idleness was the 
great evil. To preserve self-respect 


workrooms, mainly for the manufac- 
ture of toys—which sold readily in that 
country—and for rafha and inlaid work, 
were established. Girl Guide and Boy 
Scout organizations took charge of the 
young people. Eventually the building 
of transportable houses for the refugees 
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themselves became the most important” 


means of maintaining morale and stand- 
. ards. Several colonies of these homes 


one consisting of 125 of them. One 
serious aspect of the psychological situa: 
tion is described by Miss Fry as follows: 


Belgium for many years has been divided 
by race. In the refugee camps the Walloons 
and the Flemish have mingled, and it 


diminished. In recent years the politica 
situation has become more complex and has 
taken on an economic aspect. The strife be 
tween the Catholics and the Socialists ha 
been, if anything, increased in intensity by 
the events of the war. And the problems 
reconstruction do not present a field favor- — 
able to reconciliation between these groups. — 


Now is added a new factor of misunder- — 
standing—the emigres and the non-emigres; — 


who remained through all the hardships. I 
Paris, under the wings of the Allies, a com 

mittee of Belgians have been working and — 
planning for the reconstruction of their count 
try. At the same time other committees have — 
been evolving their own plans under che 

shadow of the invader. Until last Do of 


a 


ber these two groups did not even know o 
each other’s existence. 
When, then, the chairman of the Paris 
committee went to Brussels he found him- 
self and his work unknown. And his plans did not hare 
in all particulars with those of the Belgians who had been isolated — 
behind the lines of the invader. To make matters worse, this chair- 
man of the Paris-formed Reconstruction Committee is confronted — 
with a new obstacle: three ministries of the Belgian government are 
disputing among themselves for the honor of directing this work, 
the ministry of the interior, the ministry of public works and the 
ministry of economic reconstruction. 5 
Today Belgian relief is a mixture of stagnation and luxury. — 
Articles of luxury are no more scarce than they were in times of 


are now located in Holland, the largest | 


One # 


hoped that this old spirit of antagonism h el 


those who fled before the invader and those — 


: 
. 


“ 
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peace and are relatively plentiful as compared with necessities. — 


Food is scarce and prices have soared to the clouds. Railroad trans- 
portation is irregular and slow. The Belgian government is un- 
naturally anxious to assume control of its own relief work and has 
even seemed ungrateful in its refusal of offers of relief. ; 


The last remark, it will be noted, is in’ direct contradiction 
to the article by Emile Vandervelde in the SuRvEY for March 


BELGIAN GIRLS WEAVING MATS 


5 (written by that influential member of the government in 


is own hand), and probably was due only to a temporary mis- 
nderstanding. 


jnd Henry W. Nevinson have written during the last few 
veeks. Appearances, they say, are deceptive because, for some 
nknown reason, the present government desires that hotels 
qall be plentifully supplied. To the problems of supply— 
jntire exhaustion of nitrates and disorganization of trans- 
ortation by the terms of the armistice—are added new prob- 
ms of consumption with the return of troops from Rumania, 
Jerbia, Russia, Belgium, France and Austria. 


} Many mouths are added, and they are mouths which have been 
ed to relatively better fare than that accorded to the civilian popu- 
tion. They must be fed. Relief work is urgently needed and 
ould be commenced at once. From the Germans there will be 
nsiderable assistance and little or no Opposition to an influx of 
lief workers from the Allied nations. Such relief workers will find 
surprisingly small amount of hate; that spirit has been burnt out 
them by the intense fires of the past four and a half years, 

In Russia, the chief handicap of the relief workers remains 
ne inaccessibility of supplies. One hastens to add that, so far 
Ss is known, there are only two Allied civilian relief workers in 
uropean Russia, both of them in Moscow and both members 
if the Society of Friends, one an American and the other 
nglish. They are operating a refuge just outside of that city 

which five hundred children are being fed and cared for. 

Df this effort Miss Fry says: 

Without this assistance, these five hundred children might have 

ied of starvation or at least been dwarfed mentally and physically 

y-insufficient food. If the Allied governments would permit other 
vorkers to go, many other children might be saved to lives of use- 
ulness. And if two lone workers can save five hundred, how few 
dditional workers would be necessary to save from starvation 
hes far more, than are reputed to have been killed by the Bol- 


' 


eviks? ... 


| This relief work in European Russia has been in operation ever 
ince the early months of the war. During all that period this 
> 
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mission has maintained good relations with each of the many govern- 
ments of Russia. Today 60 per cent of the support of this Moscow 
asylum is given by the soviet government of Moscow, at present- 
controlled by the Bolsheviks. In spite of the lurid newspaper ac- 
counts, there may be a spark of good in the Bolsheviks and Soviets, 
or they would not stop in their reputed campaign of slaughter and 
bloodshed to save the lives of little children. 

This desire for more workers is likely to be realized very 
soon; for, the State Department at Washington has just de- 
cided to grant passports to American relief workers and recon- 
structionists who desire to go to Russia under the auspices of 
the American Friends’ Service Committee. 


WHERE THE MONEY WILL GO 


F IVE million dollars of the hundred and twenty million 
for which the Board of Foreign Missions of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church is at present campaigning, are to be 
spent by the War Emergency and Reconstruction Department 
—two and a half millions in this country and two and a half 
millions on the building of orphanages and the establishment of 
industrial schools throughout the south of Europe. A deputa- 
tion is now in France studying the needs of the people and 
Planning for relief work. Sixty thousand dollars is to be 
used for the enlargement and equipment of orphanages estab- 
lished during the war. A school for girls orphaned by the 
war has been established at Grenoble. Near Lyons is a 
school for boys. Here agricultural instruction is to be added to 
the usual school curriculum. There is a farm of two hundred 
and fifty acres surrounding the school which is being supplied 
with modern agricultural machinery and will be used as a 
demonstration plant for the peasants of the neighborhood who 
wish to modernize their methods of cultivation. 

Nearer Lyons there is a home for orphan girls. This is to be 
used as a training school for social service workers. <A third 
orphanage, at Menton, cares especially for anemic children. 
Ten thousand dollars will go to establish workshops in Lyons 
and other industrial cities for women thrown out of work by 
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the closing of munitions plants. Many thousands of women 
who have worked continuously for four years in making 
shells, fuses and other munitions, have become dependent upon 
the community until normal industries can be established for 
them. 
Among other activities of the Methodist church in Europe 
is a trade school for boys near Venice, reopened since the with- 
‘drawal of the Austrian armies. ‘This is to be reequipped to 
teach the orphans of soldiers killed in battle skilled trades, 
such as will have a promise of permanent remunerativeness. 
Other schools will be opened as:soon as the plans have been 
completed, in the hope that the American public will liber- 
_ally support them. 


AN INVITATION FROM ATHENE 


|e February we mentioned the Serbian desire for an 
American college to help in the educational reconstruc- 
tion of that unhappy country. The Greeks, apparently, also 
wish for an American college to ‘“‘ interpret American ideas 
and ideals.” At least George Roussos, minister of Greece 
to the United States, before leaving this country for Paris, 
where he is assisting Premier Venizelos at the Peace Con- 
ference, attended a dinner of the American Hellenic Society 
‘in New York and there said: 


| We seek the benefit of America’s prodigious, energy and activity, 
that we may more rapidly exploit the vast riches of the Orient, that 
we may capture and place at the service of man the natural forces 
that are today being wasted. Above all, it is your moral support of 
which we are in need. We wish to see at the foot.of the Acropolis 

‘an American college which shall bring to us American ways of 
thinking, which shall teach that American idealism which is so 
happily combined with practicalism. Instruction should be in the 
hands of American professors, imbued with your ideas and capable 
of implanting them in the young Greek soul. 


THE GREATEST TASK OF ALL 
se OOKING over a collection of clippings dealing with the 


appeal of Russia. for American aid, it is easy to see that 
one and all they lack in one essential bit of information, and 
that is how the equitable and efficient distribution of relief, 
whatever its nature, is to be ensured. Here, for instance, is 
‘Mme. Breshkovsky pleading for the orphans; but the only 
conclusion possible from her communications and_ speeches 
is that the total defeat of the present Bolshevik govern- 
ment or dictatorship is a necessary preliminary to the ‘admin- 
istration of the fund she is collecting. Take Mr. Vanderlip’s 
suggestion that superfluous army clothes be sold to Russia at 
cost price, Mr. Olgin’s appeal for a reopening of commercial 
relationships; they can obviously apply only to the sections of 
Siberia and of European Russia to which the Allies now have 
access. So do the various schemes of economic aid through 
support of cooperative organizations or zemstvos. But there 
is as yet no very clear policy, either in this country or appar- 
ently among the Allies, as regards economic or other aid 
even in the states or governments that lie entirely outside Bol- 
shevik control; the reason for this must be either that the 
Allied governments do not believe in the stability of any of 
these governments sufficiently to cooperate with them or 
that for political purposes of their own they prefer to wait 
until a time when they will be 
_able to deal with the Russian 
territory as a whole. 

The latest concrete proposal 
for Allied aid—likewise without 
relation to the present political 
situation—comes from ‘Theo- 
‘dore Krystofovich, representa- 
tive in the United States of the 
recognized Russian  govern- 
ment. He would like to see 
carried-on in Russia a demon- 
stration of modern methods of 


A silhouctte drawn by a Russian peasant artist for a 
member of the Friends’ Relief Umt 
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agriculture similar to that commenced by the late Seaman _ 
Knapp in the southern states of this Union. He believes that 
in European Russia alone systemati¢ improvement and edu- 
cation in husbandry, including the reclamation of over twenty 
million acres of marsh land, combined with the establish- 
ment of a rural credit bank system, with the improvement 
of toads and of sanitation, the organization of model dairies” 
and canning industries, in short the introduction of the whole 
American program for rural betterment, would produce un- 
imaginable results in economic prosperity. “The Russian peas-— 
ant is more teachable than the southern Negro, and only the 
present low standards in education as in everything else are 
responsible for the dreary poverty of that great empire. — 
That there is a huge and profitable task ahead for American — 
capitalists, engineers and industrialists of many trades in the — 
reorganization of Russia, unlimited opportunities for all the . 
western nations working side by side, seems to be the one sub- — 
ject on which the students of Russian conditions are agreed. 


GENERAL ‘7 


UTH CRAWFORD, of the department on foreign-born 
women of the Y. W. C. A., at the invitation of Alice) 
Masaryk, daughter of the president of the Czechoslovak re- 
public, is leaving for a six months’ stay in Bohemia to help 
in making a social survey of Prague. | 


r 
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The Department of Agriculture, by arrangement with the 
National War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A., has sent” 
four sets of agricultural exhibits to France to make the round 
of the American camps, each under the direction of an expert 
from the department. ‘They illustrate all the activities of the 
department for the improvement of farming, and consist of a © 
carload of material each. 
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Two American doctors are in the sanitary service of Siam 
and have helped during the past year to extend the govern- ~ 
ment’s sanitary regulations to several towns in the provinces. — 
Dr. M. E. Barnes, of the International Health Board of the — 
Rockefeller Foundation, is continuing work in cooperation: 
with the Siamese government for the eradication of hook- 
worm, and American medical men at various mission hos- 
pitals are creating a fund of good-will for this country among 
the people. ‘The Siamese government is contributing finan- 
cially to an American agency for the relief of lepers in north- 
ern Siam and also has repeatedly expressed its appreciation of 
the educational work of American missions. 


* * co 


The Pan-African congress which Dr. Du Bois and other 
American Negro leaders went to attend in Paris, has been 
prohibited by the French government. ‘This congress was 
to have been representative of Negroes in different parts of 
the world and was for the purpose, mainly, of discussing un- 
officially and without responsi- 
bility of members to or for their 
own governments the future of 
Africa and, more particularly, © 
the former German colonies on 
that continent. Incidentally, it 
is interesting to observe that a 
group of radical Negroes in 
New York complain that the 
State Department refused them 
passports, while Dr. Du Bois 
and other “ reactionaries’ were 
allowed to proceed! 
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TERMS OF C. O.’s 


HE prison terms of conscientious objectors, along with 
other military offenders, are being greatly reduced, but 
| apparently they are not to receive immediate amnesty. 
7 As already told in the Survey, the War Department is re- 
viewing the cases of all military offenders, that is, of all men 
confined in the United States Disciplinary Barracks at Ft. 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and its branches on Governor’s Island, 
PN. Y., and Alcatraz Island, San Francisco, to determine 
whether there is ground, now that the war is over, for grant- 
# ing complete clemency or for remitting parts of the sentences. 
dj The authorities at each barracks make recommendations to 
4a special clemency board in the office of the judge advocate- 
general. Up to March 19, Ft. Leavenworth, which has about 
9, 3,600 prisoners, or over three times as many as the two 
} branches combined, had forwarded 2,504 recommendations. 
! These had not been tabulated, but it was the opinion of the 
commandant, Col. Sedgwick Rice, that half of them recom- 
mended total remission of sentence. This, if approved, would 
bring immediate release to the men affected. In most of the 
other cases the recommendations were that sentences of 15, 
i 20 and 25 years be reduced to the ordinary peace-time basis 
| of one, two or three years. Up to March 19 the War De- 
partment had returned only 379 of these and the returns had 
not been tabulated at the barracks. But it was clear, accord- 
‘ing to Colonel Rice, that the department had been even more 
lenient than the barracks officials. 

Most of the prisoners concerned have committed military 
offenses, such as being absent without leave, disobeying orders, 
desertion ; or civil offenses, such as assault, theft and forgery. 
| But over 400 of those at Ft. Leavenworth are conscientious 
| objectors, serving sentences of from fifteen to thirty-five years. 
| The barracks has recommended reduction of these sentences 
{ to ten years. The reason for this apparent discrimination 
} against objectors is that there exists a special board, headed by 
| Judge Julian W. Mack, to consider their cases, and it is felt 
| by the barracks officials that if any further clemency is de- 
| sirable in regard to the objectors, this board is the authority 
) to suggest it. The War Department is still further reduc- 
) ing the terms of the objectors, however, by fixing the terms of 
) religious objectors at two years, of political objectors at three, 
the difference being in line with the whole policy of military 
/ officials to regard religious objectors as more likely to be sin- 
cere than those classed as political. Moreover, the objectors 
' will be entitled to parole when half of their sentences have 
' been served, so that, for instance, a man whose sentence has 
been reduced to two years can, if his prison record is good, 
go on parole at the end of one year. It is said to be the 
‘hope of the War Department and the barracks officials that 
“the objectors will take advantage of parole, but so many of 
' them have refused to do so many things that suggest accept- 

ance of military authority that it would not surprise some of 

the officials if a few refused parole and insisted upon serving 
out the unremitted portions of their terms. 
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Within the past month objectors who refuse to work have 
again been placed in solitary confinement at Ft. Leavenworth. 
This form of punishment had. been discontinued, largely at the 
suggestion of Maj. Herman M. Adler, the noted psychiatrist, 
when it was discovered that no amount of such punishment 
produced a change of mind. For several months objectors 
who declare that they cannot conscientiously perform any 
work in a military prison have been segregated in a wooden 
cantonment at the barracks, where they have enjoyed very 
good living conditions. Major Adler returned to his civil 
duties as state criminologist in Illinois some weeks ago. The 
new executive ofhcer at the barracks, while still permitting 
the objectors who had already been segregated to continue so, 
has placed some twenty-five others in solitary confinement. 
Most of them are men who had worked for a time at the 
barracks and finally refused as a protest against what they 
regarded as unsuitable living conditions or as the injustice 
of wartime sentences, but four are men who have consistently 
refused to work from the start. The prospect is that these 
men will suffer solitary confinement. indefinitely unless they 
agree to work or unless Major Adler’s policy is applied to 
them as well as to their fellows. 


“SLEEPING SICKNESS” 


RESS news from various parts of the country indicates 

the sporadic appearance of an obscure disease, variously 

named in the lay and medical press as “ sleeping sick- 
ness,’ “epidemic coma,” “ lethargic encephalitis.” The mul- 
tiplicity of names simply covers the prevalent ignorance of 
the nature and character of the disease; it is not the real 
African sleeping sickness caused by the tsetse fly. A number 
of cases have been reported in Illinois, in New York, and 
scattered throughout the country, though the total is not large. © 
While little is known about the disease, it was first reported 
by Economo in Italy and Hungary as early as in 1890; and 
a similar affection seems to have followed the influenza epi- 
demic in 1890 in northern Italy and Hungary and all over 
Europe, as well as in the United States in 1895. The first 
case noted lately occurred in England in February, 1918, and 
there were a number of cases in France and Austria during 
the same year. 

The most important symptom of the disease is a progressive 
lethargy, beginning in simple drowsiness and steadily pro- 
gressing until ending in a profound coma. Usually the first 
symptom noted is tonsilitis or bronchial catarrh. Dizziness 
follows, fainting attacks, pain in the eyes, blurred vision, head- 
ache, melancholia and stupor. The gravity of the disease is 
not so great as might be implied from its name. In a British 
report it is stated that out of 168 cases 37 died. The Italian 
experience shows a somewhat higher mortality. Its duration is 
variable, lasting from two or three days to two to five weeks. 
In one case, after eight weeks the patient eventually recovered. 

The nature of the disease is as yet undetermined. Some 
regard it as a sequel of influenza; some think that it has no 
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connection with the other. It i§ entirely distinct from epi- 
demic poliomyelitis. ‘That it is due to involvement of several 
cranial nerves is known and clearly points to its being an 
encephalitis of toxic infective origin. No distinct organism 
has been found to be the cause of the disease. As proof of 
inter-cranial lesions causing the disease is cited a case in which 
after five months there remained a right facial paralysis and 
general mental apathy. No specific treatment has as yet been 
found. The authorities agree that all that can be done is to 
put the patient to bed, give him good nursing, put warm ap- 
plications to the limbs, and perhaps withdraw some of the 
cerebro-spinal fluid. 


HOSPITAL DRUDGERY- 


WO weeks ago the financial committees of both houses 
of the New York legislature gave a hearing on a bill 
to increase the pay of employes of the state hospitals. 
Over six thousand men and women are required to run the 
thirteen civil state hospitals, and over one thousand places 
are vacant at the present time because the wages offered to 
nurses, attendants, engineers, domestic workers, bakers, 
laundrymen and other workers are altogether insufficient to 
attract applicants. “The bill carries an appropriation of about 
$850,000 for wage increases, three-fourths of which will go 
to ward employes. 

At the hearing, no opposition to the bill was voiced in spite 
of the fact that the additional revenue required this year for 
expenses of state government is enormous. “The arguments 
and facts brought forward by the chairman of the State Hos- 
pital Commission, by managers of the various institutions, 
members of the two houses, a representative of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and George A. Hastings, executive secretary 
of the Committee on Mental Hygiene of the State Charities 
Aid Association, are sufficient to explain this unanimity. Judge 
Waterman, speaking for one of the boards, said there had been 
no general increase of wages in twenty years. Male employes 
taking care of insane patients received only a dollar a day and 
their board and female employes seventy-five cents a day and 
their board. ‘The increases asked for in the bill are about 25 
per cent. 


Mr. Hastings said: ‘“ As a whole, the employes in the state 
hospitals have the most trying work, the longest hours and 
the poorest pay of any employes in the state service, and in 
addition are subject to considerable hazards in caring for 
difficult or dangerous patients.” Dr. Isham G. Harris, super- 
intendent of the Brooklyn State Hospital, said the wages at 
his institution were not only much lower than those paid 


similar employes in city institutions, but that, when he tried 
to hire employes in Brooklyn, he had been told they could 
make more in tips working in hotels and restaurants than the 
state offered in wages. One state hospital showed a labor 
turnover of over 100 per cent in a year. 4 


HOMELIKE HOMES 


% 
HAT boarding houses for girls forced to work and live 
away from home need not be conducive to homesick- 
ness if properly built and managed has been the object of 

demonstrations by the emergency housing committee of the 

Young Women’s Christian Association. The association, — 

which has been housing girls to some extent for fifty years, 

at present maintains through its local associations over two - 
hundred houses in the United States and eleven under the di- © 
rect supervision of the central committee. ‘The purpose of — 
this committee, of which Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. ist 
chairman, even during the critical period of the war was not 
merely that of renting and equipping houses to meet\ an emer- — 
gency in war boom towns or near war camps but also to raise 
the whole standard of such homes. 
An exhaustive study of the whole housing situation as it 
affected women was undertaken soon after this country en- 
tered the war. As a result of this, suggestions with illustra~ 
tions and specifications were put into pamphlet form and dis- 
tributed to seven thousand manufacturers at the request of the 

War Department and the housing committee of the Council 

of National Defense. The association has embodied in at— 

least one of its own dormitories—here illustrated—its ideal of — 

a model home for girls. This building, at Charleston, S. C., 

contains sewing rooms, an infirmary, fudge kitchens and recrea- 

tion facilities. ‘There is but one entrance for residents, mak- 
ing it possible for the matron or social head of the house, who 
has an office near the door, to see everyone who comes in or 
goes out. The entrance hall has several parlors and the recrea~ ~ 
tion hall opening from it. The bedrooms are all single, eight 
feet by twelve. A place is provided in the basement, equipped 4 
with electric dryers, where girls can do as much of their 
laundry work as they wish. 
Another novelty is the players’ house erected for the use ~ 
of actresses who go to Camp Dix or Camp Upton to play 
in the liberty theatres;—each house accommodating thirty — 
women. Both these camps are far out from cities, and there 
was need of some such provision. At Camp Sherman nurses 
in training for going overseas were found to be in special need 
of suitable housing, and a special building was put up for 
them. The overcrowding in Washington led to the opening: 
of a house in a beautiful wood of four acres at Silver Springs, 

Md., within thirty minutes’ ride. This house has the distinc- 

tion of being without a printed rule and of being: managed _ 

largely by the girls themselves. The plan worked so well that 
it is now being introduced in a number of other new houses. 


MINES AND HOURS 
a reromens with the announcement of the 


British government’s concession to the coal miners of — 

shorter hours, higher wages and reform in the system 
of ownership comes the recommendation of Frank J. Hayes, 
president of the United Mine Workers of America, to the ~ 
policy committee of that organization, of the six-hour day and | 
the five-day week, a substantial wage increase, and government ~ 
ownership of the mines. The situation in the American coal- 
mining industry, and the remedy required, are described as. 
follows by Frank Farrington, president of the Illinois district — 
of the United Mine Workers: 


The mining industry is fully 50 per cent over-developed, which. 
means that there are fully 50 per cent more men employed in the 
mines of the United States than is necessary to supply the normal. 
demand for coal. 


(| So long as that condition exists unemployment will exist and 
i) work will be best where wages are lowest, as the demand for coal 
will be largely supplied from districts where it can be purchased 
} the cheapest, with the inevitable result that wages in districts having 
the highest scales will always be threatened by lack of employ- 
7, ment. 


= \ z oe . 
i We must create a condition whereby a low wage scale will be of 
| no competitive value to an operator when it comes to getting a mar- 


uh hours of labor. 


‘| Our goal should be a six-hour day, five days a week, for all 
eeiners in the United States, with no double shift work allowed 
y}except as necessity may require . . and we should strive to have 
=the government prevent the opening of new operations except as new 
operations may be needed to supply the demand for coal. If this 
, is done every mine worker will then have a decent chance to earn a 
ydecent living, and the matter of equalizing and adjusting wages 

will be easy of accomplishment, and until it is done unemployment 
‘jand consequent want and suffering will ever be present among 
the mine workers of the United States. 


Coal operators admit the seriousness of the unemployment 
situation but deny that it can be permanently bettered by the 
tadoption of a six-hour day. 

| ‘The terms which the British government offers to the coal 
)miners include the seven-hour day from July 16, and six hours 
fafter July 13, 1921, subject to the economic position of the 
jindustry; a 20 per cent wage increase; and a change in the 
ownership of the mines through nationalization or joint con- 
}trol. German miners of the Essen region recently presented 


ja demand for a seven and one-half-hour day beginning in 
4 April, seven hours in 1920 and six and one-half hours in 1921. 


HUMANIZING HOUSEWORK 


O make domestic service attractive to the women work- 
ers who are being discharged from industry, plans to 
put housework on a business basis are being worked out 
(both in England and America. In New York the central 
) branch of the Y. W. C. A. has taken the lead in the move- 
| ment, through the efforts of a group of progressive house- 
/wives. The employment bureau of the association is recruit- 
) Ing a new type of domestic worker, known as a “‘ home assist- 
' ant,” who is placed only under the following conditions: 


| Working time. The 8-hour day and the 44-hour week; at least 
‘two Sundays in the month free, if possible; legal holidays or their 
equivalents free; a vacation of at least two weeks with pay each 
| summer after a year’s service, or a corresponding amount for a 
| shorter period of service. 


| Wages. $12 a week for beginners; $15 a week for those with 
|} training or experience; time and a half for overtime. 

_ The assistant is called by her last name and title. She 
j neither sleeps nor eats at her employer’s. Where an especial 
} adjustment is made by which, because of inaccessibility of the 
j} employer’s house or some other personal reason, board and 
lodging are supplied by the employer in exchange for part of 
the salary, the 8-hour working schedule, with time and a half 
for overtime, is still adhered to. During the hours on duty 
| the employe works steadily, performing any duties that fall 
into her schedule. Specialization is eliminated, and the assist- 
ant agrees to do all kinds of work except heavy washing. The 
' schedule may be arranged to suit the convenience of both par- 
ties. Eight hours’ work will not cover the preparation of all 
three meals, of course, and the housewife usually is willing to 
' get her own breakfast. On the other hand, the worker who 
is accustomed to office hours often objects to staying late 
enough to serve dinner. This is one of the “ snags” that have 
arisen. Another difficulty is to arrange for time off for the 
worker’s meals, but the association’s placement secretary feels 
strongly that the free hour, especially that in the middle of 
the day, is helpful in effacing the drudgery aspect of house- 
work. ‘The association finds employers eager to try the new 
plan; the difficulty is to secure enough applicants for the 
positions. Of the first sixty placements made, about half were 
in households where only one worker was employed, and half 
were in households employing two or more assistants. Many 


ket for his coal, and the only way that can be done is by reducing the- 
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oi Bare eee first place in the Trudeau Prize Poster Con- 

test in which approximately 450 students from the high- 
schools of Greater New York competed. This contest, held 
under the auspices of tuberculosis committees and the city’s 
health and education departments, was the result of an idea 
to make students their own teachers in health education, 


Drawn by Isidore: 
Brooklyn. 


Rothsteim, Bushwick High School, 


of the applicants were discharged munition workers, while 
others are office workers. A number of young women with 
soldier husbands overseas have applied for half-day work. A 
training course for home assistants has been arranged. 


The New York office of the United States Employment 
Service is also interested in putting household employment on 
an industrial basis, and is making placements of household 
assistants. “The secretary in charge of this work said, “ Some 
housewives seem to be afraid that we are trying to snatch away 
their cherished Bridgets or Mary Janes, who have been in the 
family for years; but that is just what we are not trying to 
do. We are attempting to develop an entirely new source of 
supply for household labor.” In a newspaper advertisement 
for household assistants the Employment Service specified 
“Servants need not apply.” The New York Board of Edu- 
cation has offered to give a night training course for the new 
work at one of the high schools which will probably begin 
next fall. The subjects announced are cooking, cleaning, 
laundering, waiting on table, housewifery and buying. 


English housewives are complaining of the great difficulty of 
obtaining servants. Out of 6,000 women recently discharged 
from Woolwich Arsenal it is said that only about six went 
into domestic service. To meet this situation the Women’s 
Legion is preparing a minimum wage scale for household 
workers, which ranges from $90 a year for a scullery maid 
to $250 for a housekeeper. The workers are to live with 
the employers; but they are to have definite periods of leave 
and leisure which will include two hours off every day besides 
time for meals, half a day and part of Sunday off every week, 
and a yearly holiday of two weeks with pay. The Women’s 
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Industrial Council of England proposed a plan for the 
“ Household Orderly Corps,’ a sort of domestic service ex- 
change which was to be established by subscriptions of the em- 
ployers of a neighborhood. The corps would enroll domestic 
workers and supply them to employers on the basis of a mini- 
mum wage of about $7.50 for a week of 48 hours, with over- 
time at a higher rate and one day off a week. The workers 
were to provide their own lodging, laundry and food. Work- 
ing conditions were to be regulated by a board of manage- 
ment, which should “‘ take adequate steps to ascertain and give 
effect to the views of the workers as well as those of the em- 
ployers.” At Bristol an appeal tribunal, consisting of equal 
numbers of mistresses and maids, has been set up by the Bris- 
tol Employment Exchange to adjust differences arising between 
employers and servants. A group of Labor Party women has 
recently drawn up a scheme for domestic employment which 
involves living out, a minimum wage of $8.75 a week, a 52- 
hour week, overtime counted as time and a quarter on week- 
days and as double time on Sundays and holidays. Strong 
organizations for domestic workers are urged as the only 
basis for a satisfactory arrangement of the problem. 


THE CHICAGO PLAN FOR SOLDIERS 
4 HE rally of Chicago to the work of securing employ- 
ment for the men discharged from the military and 
naval service has been so spontaneous and effective 
that Gen. Leonard Wood is urging its type of organization 
upon the other large cities in the central military division 
which he commands. In response to the call of the United 
States Employment Service, two score or more of social agen- 
cies and of the army and navy and the state Free Employment 
Service organized the Bureau for Returning Soldiers and 
| Sailors several weeks ago. Its employment office was estab- 
lished at the headquarters of the United States and Illinois em- 
ployment offices, which had previously combined their central 
stations in one building. Prominent representatives of employ- 


ing capital, organized labor and social agencies constituted the 
executive committee of the new bureau, under the general 


supervision of the federel employment service director for Il- | 


nois. The Chicago Association of Commerce led other groups 

of employers in organizing its large constituency of business 

men to cooperate with the bureau and the employment service 

in securing all available work for men returning from military 
- and naval service and for unemployed war workers. 

When the rate of demobilization increased so that two 
thousand men would be discharged daily from Camp Grant 
for sixty days or more, General Wood proposed the centering 
of all the agencies dealing with them in one building. ‘The 
bureau managers heartily responded. Guarantors for the 
rental were found. ‘The centrally located building at 120 
West Adams street was secured. Having been equipped for the 
varied functions of the State Council of Defense, it proved 
to be finely adapted to the manifold needs of the bureau. The 
headquarters committee was appointed to manage the building 
and promote its use by all the cooperating agencies. General 
Wood accepted the chairmanship of this committee and as- 
signed several members of his staff to its executive work. 
Its four other members are H. H. Merrick, president of the 
Association of Commerce, George J. ‘Thompson, representing 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, Graham ‘Taylor, acting for 
the social agencies and for the bureau board of managers of 
which he is chairman, and Mrs. Edwin ‘T. Johnson, president 
of the Chicago Woman’s Club, which has assumed responsi- 
bility for fitting up and supervising a reception and game 
room for the men resorting to headquarters. The employment 
service has already installed its extensive work in ample office 
space. Many of the cooperating agencies have taken offices 
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there for staff representatives. 


Soldiers, sailors and narng 


can thus have every need met at this one place. ee 


oT 


leaving the building they can apply for a job, get advice and 
help from army officers concerning their bonus, their soldier’s 
pay or war risk insurance and, their citizenship papers, ca 
secure temporary lodgings, clothing and food if in need. 


Congress failed to pass the appropriation bill providing for | 


the Employment Service, but contributions by citizens an 
their agencies provide not only for this Bureau for Return- 
ing Soldiers, Sailors and Marines but for the continuation of 
the most important federal employment offices as well. Mean-_ 


while the Illinois state Free Employment Service is likely to — 


be increased by additional appropriations urged by Governor 
Lowden, so that an employment office will be established in 


every city of 25,000 or more population. ‘Thus the number — 


of state free employment offices will be increased from five to” 
twelve. 


INTERNATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ~ 
MONG tthe first fruits of the recent trip abroad of 


Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the federal Children’s — 


Bureau, is a conference on child welfare to be held 
under the auspices of the bureau at Washington during the — 
week of May 6. Announcements from the Department of 
Labor state that this will be a small conference but that it will 
be followed by similar regional conferences, and ‘that the 
visitors who have accepted. Miss Lathrop’s invitation to come 
from abroad will speak also at other gatherings such as the 
Southern Sociological Congress and the National Conference 
of Social Work. President Wilson has given the plan his~ 


cordial endorsement and has charged the conference to con- — 
sider “certain irreducible minimum standards for the health, — 
The following — 


education and work of the American child.” 


: 
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have been invited and are expected: From England, Sir Ar- — 
thur Newsholme, the chief medical officer of the Local Gov-'— 


ernment Board, whose work in Great Britain resulted in a 
lowering of the infant death rate during the war; R. C.” 
Davison of the Juvenile Labor Exchange, London; and 
Eleanor Barton of the Woman’s Cooperative Guild, an or-_ 
ganization of wives of British wage earners which was accom- 

plished important results in the national protection of infancy 
and maternity. From France, Pierre Hamp, an official of the 

French Ministry of Labor, who is also a well known authority 

on education and child labor; Dr. C. Mulon, who had charge 

of the crecheg maintained during the war by the French gov-_ 
ernment for the children of women employed in the munitions 

factories; and Valentine Thompson, editor of La Vie Femi- 

nine. 
industrial medicine at the University of Brussels and Mme. 
Henry Carton de Wiart, wife of the recent minister of jus- 
tice, and herself in charge of the care of Belgian refugee chil- 
dren during the war. 


DR. DUTTON 


From Belgium, Dr. Rene Sand, professor of social and 


Peace Society and a life-long worker for world peace, 
died on March 28 in his seventieth year. A native of — 


Gress T. DUTTON, secretary of the New York 


New Hampshire, a graduate of Yale and for some time a_ 


d 


superintendent of schools in New England, Dr. Dutton’s — 


widely known work in the field of education began in 1900 
when he became professor of school administration at Teachers’ 
College of Columbia University and at the same time superin- 
tendent of the Horace Mann school. He was a trustee of the 
Constantinople College for Women and was profoundly inter- 
ested in the problems of the Near East. Readers of the 
Survey will recall frequent trenchant reviews of books in 
this field which he has written for our pages. 


Demobilization 


The Employment Service 


A cloud of dust surrounds the actual de- 
dimobilization happenings; without detailed 
investigation it is impossible to decide be- 
‘tween the contradictory statements of cer- 
tain authorities, such as the New York State 
“Employment Service—which proclaims that 
there is a job ready for every discharged 
tsoldier and sailor, and, on the other hand, 
‘many of the men themselves who complain 
ithat if they want a job they have to hunt for 
‘it themselves with or without the aid of 
social agencies. 

The federal service, in spite of the failure 
_of Congress to sustain it, is still alive and 
‘may hold out until the next Congress votes 
‘the necessary appropriation for the coming 
‘year, estimated at about $11,000,000. Con- 

;cerning the relation of the service to the re- 

7 turning soldier, Dr. G. W. Kirchwey, acting 

federal director, says (New York ‘Times, 

March 23): “It has been borne in upon 
‘us most powerfully that a very large pro- 
portion of the returning soldiers don’t want 
their old jobs or wish to go back to the class 
of work they did before they went into the 
service. They have very properly acquired 
a new sense of their own value, have de- 
veloped new ambitions, new capacities. We 
make every effort to find these men the kind 

) of jobs they want, or, at any rate, are best 
fitted for, and we encourage them to take 
courses in vocational training to equip them- 
selves for a better grade of work than they 
have ever done before.” 

Following the Australian example, the 
federal service is sending experts abroad to 
return on the transports with the men and 

/ secure a great deal of information on their 
|| capacities and wants before they get to the 
/ employment bureau to make their applica- 
) tion. Unfortunately, however, the public 
sympathy with the soldier seeking a job and 
| the natural impatience of the men them- 
} selves has led to the use and acceptance 
] of practices which at normal times would be 
} adjudged reprehensible. There is, for in- 
stance, a quite general tendency to force on 
i employers ex-soldiers whom they do not 
“really need in their business. ‘The Depart- 
ment of Labor itself has encouraged the no- 
' tion that every star on a firm’s service flag 
) denotes an obligation to take on one ex-sol- 
/ dier in place of the worker drafted into the 
/ army, whether the same man or another. 
| That this is leading to injustice and hardship 
' must be obvious. | 
- An employer may not be in a position to 
employ economically a staff of the same size 
as before the war; or, again, he may, with- 
out having made any promise whatever to his 
drafted men, have been able to replace them 
satisfactorily to himself and to his new em- 
ploves. No argument has yet been advanced 
_ to prove that such an employer is acting in 
the public interest if he dismisses these com- 
petent workers in order to engage and train 
anew an equivalent number of others. 

Even less desirable, from a social point of 
view, are the endeavors of committees and 
individuals to use social pressure upon em- 
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ployers for the purpose of forcing ex-soldiers 
upon them. For the moment it may be a 
considerable gain not to have large numbers 
of unemployed soldiers parade the streets; 
but unless they are fitted for the employment, 
they are going to be out of work sooner or 
later, and in the meantime there has been in- 
justice to the displaced civilian workers— 
many of whom have worked at least as hard 
as the members of the forces to win the war 
—and wastefulness in the processes of pro- 
duction which is bound to react on prices. 


Self-Help 


The organization described in the SURVEY 
for March 1 under the name of American 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Protective Association 
has since become incorporated under the 
name of World War Veterans of America 
and claims to have the active cooperation of 
the American Red. Cross, the War Camp 
Community Service, the Knights of Colum- 
bus, the Y. M. C. A. and the Jewish Wel- 
fare Board. The organization has, however, 
been disowned by Lieut.-Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt who, before his recent arrival in 
this country, already had completed an au- 
thorized organization of ex-soldiers in France 
and who is in charge of that organization in 
this country. 

A meeting of five hundred officers and en- 
listed men of the A. E. F. met in Paris on 
March 15 under the chairmanship of Lieut.- 
Col. Bennett Clark, son of Champ Clark, and 
appointed a committee, equally representative 
of officers and enlisted men, to cooperate with 
a similar committee to be elected by the 
troops in the United States in preparation for 
a national convention to’ be held probably in 
November, for the formation of a permanent 
organization of war veterans. Another com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with similar 
French and British bodies on the possibility 
of an interallied organization. 

New York is not the only place, in the 
meantime, where a spontaneous organization 
of discharged soldiers has taken place. In 
Chicago, last week, a request made by Major 
General Leonard Wood to the officials of the 
Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Marines’ Council to 
disband, was refused, and that body is going 
on with its plans, involving a budget of $18,- 
000 which it expects to raise largely among 
trade unions. ‘—[he movement there seems to 
be somewhat different from that in New York 
in its affiliations and sympathies. At any rate 
it is fostered and supported by leading A. 
F. of L. officials and by the new state labor 
party 


Industry 
A Symposium 
The March issue of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science is devoted to Industries in Readjust- 
ment and covers that subject if not thor- 
oughly at least with a generous recognition 
of the elements that enter a modern con: 
ception of industry. It would be difficult to 
single out individual items from this wealth 
of information and suggestion. A few un- 
connected comments may, however, be es- 
sayed. 
Prof. Irving Fisher down 


sets himself 
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a dangerous “Bolshevik” as that term is 
now currently applied, by saying that “ the 
fault of the I. W. W. is not primarily with 
its members but with our existing social and 
industrial system.” While we have been 
taught to look upon all social legislation 
that originated in Germany with abhor- 
rence, he points out that probably the Ger- 
man laborer, when the war came, felt that 
he owed something to a government that 
did everything for him and, therefore, was 
willing to make sacrifices. Now that he sees 
that government in its true light, his grati- 
tude, and with it his morale, have collapsed. 
Only a “humanized”: industry can depend 
on the loyalty of the worker—and that im- 
plies satisfaction of the instincts of self- 
expression and self-respect. 

Steven C. Mason, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, goes on record 
with the well-known program of that organi- 
zation, but Clyde L. King, editor of the 
number, has wisely avoided putting up as a 
balance a labor man with the equally well 
known trade union program—the usual cere- 
mony of similar symposia. In fact, the more 
vital currents in the labor movement are 
properly excluded from this volume since, 
unfortunately, they have not yet been for- 
mulated or presented anywhere with pre- 
cision and thorough argumentation. 

A. J. Portenar, of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, who in this gathering 
comes nearest the position of a “labor” 
representative, having carried a union card 
for thirty-two years, takes the present unrest 
very seriously. He says: “In my narrow 
field my ear is close to the ground, and the 
rumblings are ominous, but not yet menacing. 
From both demobilized soldiers and civilians 
come the mutterings. They are not ripe for 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils, but it is 
not entirely beyond the bounds of the con- 
ceivable that they may become so. Every- 
where like causes produce like effects, and 
the anxiety in European capitals today is due 
to fear of the concededly contagious quality 
of bolshevism.” 

A Survey 

Problems of Industrial Readjustment in 
the United States, Research Report No. 15 of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 
Boston, is intended as a’ survey of the indus- 
trial problem. Incidentally it ‘contains a 
good deal of useful information on condi- 
tions not only in this country but also in Eu- 
rope, though some of the interpretations 
may be open to criticism. It is rather a su- 
perficial' statement, for instance, to say that 
the main problem of adjustment in France is 
that of reclamation of land, rehabilitation of 
injured men and restoration of factories; in 
Italy that of internal social and economic 
development; in Germany that of relation of 
industry to the state; in many other coun- 
tries recovery from inactivity and uncer- 
tainty. As a matter of fact, the larger 
economic and political problems of . adjust- 
ment are common to the whole western world 
to an astonishing extent when one remembers 
how largely each country is still looked upon 
as an isolated unit in relation to its develop- 
ment. 

Labor, immigration and other contentious 
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questions are handled very gingerly in this 
essay. However, it is hardly accurate to say 
that “a transition period is necessarily a 
period of hesitation and uncertainty.” ‘There 
seems to be little of either in Germany or 
Russia. The Italian government lately has 
taken steps which any “bourgeois” party 
would have utterly denounced five years 
ago; in France all but the politicians are 
for a complete remodeling of the political 
system, especially the relation of the gov- 
ernment to the local authorities. Even in 
Great Britain, the coalition government with 
its great tory majority is entering upon legis- 
lative and administrative changes which 
might be described as “panaceas for the 
problems of industrial readjustment—” 
though this report says these are impossible. 


“Nothing is clearer,” says Robert Bruére 


in Harper’s Magazine for March, “than 
that we cannot go back to the old ways of 
cut-throat competition, business sabotage, 
harassing and destructive hostility between 
employers and employed, between organized 
industry and the government. If, in their 
natural reaction against the war-time re- 
straints of an efficient bureaucratic system, 
business men yield to the temptation to re- 
turn to the old game of business bucaneering, 
of fleecing the consuming public, and beating 
down the workers, they will imperil their 
present trusteeship of the economic and in- 
dustrial resources of the nation.” 

The tone of this preachment, which is 
typical of scores of articles, is rather like 
that of the old-fashioned Scotch minister who 
would go on for hour after hour haranguing 
his crestfallen congregation in a valiant, yet 
by no means optimistic endeavor thus to save 
them yet a while longer from eternal pun- 


ishment. 
City Life 


Housing 


Only on the surface is the present “ recon- 
struction” housing problem the same as the 
war-time problem. Fundamentally, there is 
a good deal of difference. For a year or so 
it: was unpatriotic, nay impossible, to build 
houses on a large scale, except in cities and 
neighborhoods where such investment of 
capital, material and labor was directly 
conducive to the success of war industry. 
Now, government, state and city administra- 
tions encourage builders, so that the present 
surplus of labor may be absorbed as rapidly 
as possible; the general shortage of dwell- 
ings in particular communities calls for ac- 
tivity—and yet, there is little or no building. 
The causes are continued difficulty of getting 
material at a reasonable price, continued 
high rates of interest and, added to these, a 
new uncertainty and conservatism which 
permeates the whole industrial field. 

In some cities, the end of war has merely 
intensified a situation that was critical be- 
fore the war. As C. H. Whitaker, editor of 
the Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects, says in an article in the Public: 
“Tn New York city, for example, it is 
probably safe to say that there is no known 
manner by which decent houses may here- 
after be erected for low-wage workers. Land 
speculation has raised the cost of sites to 
such a point that a low rental housing is im- 
possible.” 

And again “We have sought to toy with 
it [the housing problem] by passing restric- 
tive legislation in the form of tenement-house 
laws, but if one cares to see an example of 
what this kind of remedial measure offers, 
let him cross over the island of Manhattan 
to the Long Island side and view the areas 
of new slums built under this law. Where 
can he find anything more barren, more in- 
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humane, more undemocratic, more destruc- 
tive of every social ideal than this desert 
waste into which thousands of families are 
obliged to consign their destinies?” 

What is happening now is that even these 
deserts are no longer built up, and that in 
the stony wilderness of Brooklyn the rents of 
small working class tenements are rising 
from thirty to forty, fifty and even sixty dol- 
lars a month. The case of New York is 
probably the worst. It is estimated that dur- 
ing the past winter some 300,000 persons 
above the normal, enough to fill 75,000 more 
apartment houses, have crowded into the city ; 
the Tenement House Department estimates 
that at the present time there is a pressing 
demand for 60,000 new apartments in the 
city, not reckoning the always present prob- 
lem of keeping up with the natural increase 
of population and of reducing overcrowding. 


Decentralization 


In England, the government has learned 
the all-important lesson that housing is not 
a matter of brick and mortar alone, and that 
the old method of providing houses in the 
open market, as the baker sells loaves over 
the counter, is gone forever. Their housing 
program is one of a nation-wide system of 
“light railways” and rapid transit on the 
lines perfected in past decades in Belgium, 
of new, preventive principles in laying out 
estates which make it impossible for either 
landowner or transportation company to hold 
a community at their mercy, the encourage- 
ment of new, cooperative non-profit-making 
systems of house building and owning. 

Thus, the only really hopeful sign of 
wakefulness to the new needs and opportuni- 
ties of reconstruction in the housing of the 
people in this country comes appropriately 
from the various groups that have studied 
house building as part of town and city 
building. The present needs cannot be met 
by the old methods, and it is useless to wait 
for “normal” times to return; there will be 
no “normal” times in the sense of a return 
to the economic conditions of twenty and 
thirty years ago. 

As a sample of the modern notion of the 
vask, the January issue of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, the quarterly magazine of the Amer- 
ican Society of Landscape Architects, may be 
recommended. ‘This ‘ Reconstruction Num- 
ber” contains a survey of the whole situ- 
ation by Thomas Adams, town planning ad- 
viser of the Canadian Commission on Con- 
servation, which created great interest when 
read at the Boston conference of the Na- 
tion Housing Association, and, in addition to 
other articles, a number of editorials which 
illustrate the newer viewpoint. 

One of these suggests that the time has 
come to limit the growth of cities and to 
plan the countryside in such a way as to 
make practicable a determined and system- 
atic redistribution of the industrial popula- 
tion. Arthur A. Shurtleff, in an article on 
The Development of a Street Plan, illus- 
trates in detail the method by which the old, 
mechanical platting may be superseded by a 
more scientific, practical and in every way 
preferable subdivision and street-planning. 
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A Municipal Program 


The Municipal League of Seattle recently 
referred to its legislative committee the for- 
mulation of a reconstruction program. This 
committee, of which Austin E. Griffiths is 
chairman, on March 3 brought in a “ pre- 
amble and outline of definite action” for 
consideration and adoption by the league 
from which the following principles are 
worth quoting: ; 

_ “Tn the field of labor and capital a guid- 
ing principle should be to recognize the jus- 
tice of profit and loss sharing and the wis- 
dom of gradual industrial partnership con- 
trol or a system of demorratic industrial co- 


operation so as to preserve personal initatiyh 
personal action and personal responsibility 
as against state socialism, state compulsio 
or the newer forms of mass action in the in- 
terest only of an autocratic single class con- 
trol. : 

“In dealing with social life, a guiding” 
principle should be recognition of the fact, 
more especially so in the days now passing, 
that the interests of the people on the lower 
rounds of the social ladder are apt to be lost 
sight of and of the great lesson of the war 
that society can act as largely and effectively 
for human betterment in peace as for human 


destruction in war. 
“Jn the realm of politics, the guiding prin-— 
ciple should be the fundamental one of this 
country that just government rests on the 
consent of the governed, with the further ob- — 
servation that this consent should find con- 
tinuing expression not only in the form of 
government but in the manner and methods i 
of its administration, for if for any reason 
this consent changes to settled discontent, 
there is danger ahead.” 


Then follows this outline of definite pro- 
posals for legislation and propaganda which, 
it is suggested, the league should take up: 


ECONOMIC 7 


A system providing for old age pensions, — 
Unemployment insurance, A 
Health insurance with maternity benefits, 
Maximums for working time, ; 
Minimums for working wage, : 
A method or board for conciliation and 
equitable adjustment of labor disputes, . 
Cheap and rapid transit for city, county, — 


and state, . yd 


} 


Pe fee | ee 


Cheap light and power for city and coun- — 


try, 
State credit aid for rural development—if 


for no other reason than to safeguard 
against urban congestion and excessive in- 
dustrialism, 


This includes cheap land, cheap power, — 


cheap. water and good roads, 
Garden homes for suburban residents. 


SOCIAL 


A practical plan to preserve peace to 
lessen the number and area of wars, 

Recreation for old and young to overcome 
the fatigue and sterility of city life, 

A memorial auditorium for King county, 

Abolition of all city and county jails in the 
state for central custodial farms and re- 
formatories. 

Indeterminate sentence and parole for all 
misdemeanants, 

Study and revision of educational methods 
and purposes, so that our free schools shall 
produce their best for the republic. 


POLITICAL 


A state constitutional conventive, 
Reorganize the administration of the state, 
county and city by concentration of authority 
and consolidation of offices in order to make 


administration cheaper, more efficient, and 


more directly responsible to the voter, 
Reduce boards to one head each. 

Reduce county organization to one com- 
missioner and put county officers under him, 
Combine large cities with their counties, 

Grant the largest cities home rule subject 


to the constitution and to state wide popular 
vote. 


Especially interesting in this program is 


the stand taken against industrial and urban 


congestion by the provision of cheap land, 
cheap power, cheap water, good roads and 
“garden homes.” A recommendation is 
added to the effect that in this program the 
interest of the soldier and his dependents 


should remain in the forefront of consider- 
ation. 


—— 


Social Welfare, the organ of the St. Paul, 
4 Minn., Central Council of Welfare Agencies, 
lays down a municipal reconstruction pro- 
tgram including five points: employment, 
yeducation and Americanization, leisure time 
provisions, health, political reform. 

} From many similar programs that have 
come to hand, and from resolutions of city 
clubs concerning the reconstruction period, it 
“becomes clearer that there is not, really, for 
‘the average American city, a compelling 
necessity to exchange their normal programs 
‘of reform and progress for a new emergency 
/program of reconstruction. 

_ Apart from special building programs that 
are being formulated here and there, partly 
‘to absorb labor and partly to make good the 
}enforced idleness during the war period, 
tvery little seems to be happening to which 
the words reconstruction activity might prop- 
erly be applied. As Lent D. Upson, director 
of the Detroit Bureau of Municipal Research, 
{says in a recent issue of its organ, Public 
4 Business: ‘‘Why the emphasis on recon- 
istruction? The United States has no prob- 
lem of physical reconstruction. The United 
‘States does have the problem of rededicating 
-its intelligence and energy to carrying out 
ideas conceived long ago but which the war 
‘has definitely emphasized. . . . Detroit’s re- 
construction problem is to build a city which 
f} will be as worth while to live in as it was 
‘| to fight for.” 


Various Programs 


A Summary 


Professor Rockwell D. Hunt, of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
‘in a pamphlet on Problems of Economic 
y) Reconstruction, after reviewing some of the 
® recent literature on the subject, formulates 
the following theses: 

_ 1. There is an inseparable relationship be- 
tween economics and ethics—in the social 
sciences thinking in water-tight compart- 
/ ments is not straight thinking. 

/ 2. Governmental control of industry must 
not be permitted to quench private initiative 
)or personal incentive. 

) 3. There must be established a social 
i minimum of income, education, opportunity 
below which the individual may not be suf- 
‘fered to go. 

4. No- political shibboleth nor social 
|} panacea can take the place of a patient 
) facing of the facts and a constructive pro- 
} gram based thereon. 

/ 5. The conception of labor as a mere com- 
} modity must yield to that of the individual 
laborer as a human personality. 

6. Capitalism has gained in the security 
| of its position by reason of the war; its fu- 
' ture depends on its willingness to come to 
terms with labor on the basis of fair play 
| and mutual serviceability. 

7. In all negotiations and controversies be- 
tween capital and labor the state should be- 
come a third, and predominant, partner. 

8. State socialism is not compatible with 
| true democracy, and no other kind of social- 
| ism is available for many years to come. 

_ 9. The doctrine of complete economic self- 
/suficiency for any nation of the modern 
' world is fallacious. 
_ 10. The United States must wisely and 
energetically develop and conserve its own 
resources. 

North Carolina 


The University of North Carolina has just 
issued a pamphlet entitled Reconstruction and 
Citizenship as the first of an after-the-war 
information series to be put out by the ex- 
tension department, in the belief that “it is 
the function of intellectual leadership to turn 
all its energies to the illumination of the 
task of American democracy at peace.” It 
gives a brief statement of some of the prob- 
lems which are challenging the thought and 
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efforts of American people and a program 
of the work which the university hopes to do 
towards helping to solve them. ‘ 

The various problems of the reconstruction 
period are divided into several classes, such 
as politics and government, international re- 
lations, industry and economics, rural life in 
North Carolina, social agencies and institu- 
tions, future status of American women, pub- 
lic health, education, culture and practice of 
living. 

Four different extension services are 
planned by the university. The first aim is 
to assist any community to form a general 
organization for the education of its citizens 
in the problems of American democracy at 
peace and to supply it with lecturers, at first 
members of the university faculty, to be sup- 
plemented as the work progresses with out- 
side speakers of distinction. This branch 
will also help in promoting public com- 
munity celebrations or other expressions of 
community spirit. The second part of the 
program is to send lecturers to such organiz- 
ations as men’s and women’s clubs and Y. M. 
C. A.’s and suggest topics for group study 
and reading. 

The Readers’ Service will undertake to 
furnish information as to books on topics of 
general or special interest connected with the 
general subject (American democracy at 
peace) and will also send small package li- 
braries on these subjects and act as a distrib- 
uting agency for putting government and 
other publications on reconstruction in the 
hands of interested readers. 

The fourth phase of the work will be di- 
rect publicity. This will include distribu- 
tion of magazine articles and of special 
leaflets written by members of the faculty to 
teachers and other influential persons in the 
community; also issue of the university news 
letter—a weekly sheet to be sent to the press 
with information on topics affecting the wel- 
fare of the state, and circulation of debate 
and composition subjects, programs for 
school exercises and community gatherings, 


and the like. 
The Churches 

From many sides comes concrete evidence 
that the churches do not overlook their op- 
portunity just now for follow-up work 
among those to whom the war has brought a 
new spiritual significance and for reclam- 
ation of those who have lost sight of the 
spiritual side of life. This aspect is dis- 
cussed, for instance, in a pamphlet on Re- 
ligious Education and Reconstruction by Nor- 
man E. Richardson, director of the depart- 
ment of Religious Education of Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Most of the newer publications that link 
religious work with reconstruction are inter- 
pretive more paticularly of the significance 
of the impending social and industrial prob- 
lems and indicate a new desire of the 
churches to help in the solution of other than 
distinctly church problems. To this end, the 
Joint Commission on Social Service of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, for instance, is 
issuing a series of pamphlets. The first—the 
Church and the Home-Coming Man—gives 
suggestions to the churches for cooperation in 
the readjustment, reemployment, reeducation 
and reclamation of returned soldiers. 

It advises each church to appoint a special 
committee to ascertain conditions in the com- 
munity by a canvass of the returned soldiers 
in their parish or neighborhood, to be fol- 
lowed by efforts of church members towards 
facilitating employment and seeing that it is 
permanent. From such activities, it is stated, 
there may grow a chance of obtaining re- 
cruits for the ministry and for social work. 
The second pamphlet gives a bibliography 
and digest of the more important programs 
of reconstruction work, most of those quoted 
being industrial programs, English and 
French as well as those promulgated in this 
country. 
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In Great Britain 


The Reconstruction Ministry 


To keep up with the activities and publica- 
tions of the Reconstruction Ministry alone we 
should require all the space of this issue. 
The report for last year, recently issued (Cd. 
9231, H. M. Stationery Office, price 6d.), re- 
veals an organization of even greater com- 
plexity than one was able to gather from 
previous reports. There is, to start with, a 
General Branch with a scope sufhcient to 
discourage the archangel Gabriel. Five ad- 
ministrative branches cover: transitional eco- 
nomics, commerce and production, labor and 
industrial organization, rural development 
and social development. The last named 
deals “ with questions of health, local govern- 
ment, housing, education and other matters 
relative to the changed conditions of life 
(including social, as distinct from industrial, 
questions affecting the position of women) in 
the transitional period.” 

To avoid needless details, it may only be 
observed. in passing that there is a “ petrole- 
um lamp (provisional) ” committee as one 
of a score or so of “interim industrial recon- 
struction committees” directly controlled by 
the “general” branch. 

To judge from the concluding paragraphs 
of this report, what has happened in England 
is exactly what was anticipated by those who 
advised against the appointment of a separate 
administrative reconstruction commission for 
the United States. ‘“ Whilst the energies of 
the department were necessarily very largely 
devoted to devising means for dealing with 
the emergencies which were bound to arise 
immediately upon the conclusion of hostilities, 
every effort was made to bring under review 
the wider problems of the future . . . 
in other words there has been in the consid- 
erations and plans of the committee and its 
many subdivisions a constant interplay of 
immediate and distant objectives which, to 
judge from the day’s news in the press and in 
Parliament, has caused untold delay and con- 
fusion. 

The committee has been expected to survey 
the field of all government departments and 
do their thinking for them, and at the same 
time to prepare the framework for a new 
political, economic and social state structure 
and machinery. The marvel is not that in 
some of its preparations, such as orderly de- 
mobilization of the army, it has apparently 
fallen short of complete success, but that it 
has accomplished so much of lasting value. 

One feature of the work which deserves 
particular emphasis is that the public has 
been admitted into the counsels of practically 
every one of the sub-committees by means of 
hearings, of really representative advisory 
committees, and of publicity. The series of 
pamphlets on reconstruction problems issued 
by the ministry, eighteen of them so far, at 
two pence each, provides an object lesson in 
clear, concise and instructive, though popular 
educational work by a government depart- 
ment. And many of the larger reports are 
less popular only because of their unwieldy 
traditional size, but are intensely interesting 
reading. 

There is, for instance, the report of the 
Engineering Trades Committee (Cd. 9226, 
price 6d.), appointed to inquire and report 
whether there are any articles, previously 
imported or for which there was likely to be 
a large demand after the war which could 
advantageously be made, respectively, by 
women, men and women, skilled men with 
engineering trade experience—and all about 
the requirements of the necessary transfer of 
labor, machines and the like. This committee 
had fifteen representative sub-committees for 
different branches of engineering, and the 
whole problem has been discussed with a 
truly British thoroughness. The result is a 
series of reports on “new industries,” with 
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Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR’ READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME  “NEMKCING AND. INS TIPRY TION: MANAGEMENT: 


jose Coan 
| ehielealag 


(Establi hed 1835) 


SS. 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


AITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 


Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


A sheetin itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY”’ 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


4oth St. and Sixth Ave, New York Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 


white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 


9 ) Taurine Mucilage 
HIGGINS Photo Mounter Paste 


Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from corro- 

sive and ill-smelling inks and adhe- 

sives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks 

and Adhesives. They will be a 

revelation to you, they are so 
( sweet, clean, well put up, and 
#4, ~withal so efficient. 


" AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 


| 271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. *‘None genuine without 
: Trade Mark”’ 


Dry out light and fluffy as 
new. ; 


Insist. on seeing our 
trade mark and name 
—Excelsior Quilted 
Mattress Protector—on 
each Protector. 


They protect yourMattress 
from all impurities and 


lengthen its life. 


A single trial will convince. 
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Survey Mail Order Book Service Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co: 


: For the benefit of our | 

2 readers we maintain a mail z 15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 

2 order book department. = 

2 _ Books reviewed or adver- = 

: tised in our columns may be : HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 

2 ordered with the assurance 2 | -————— 

= of as prompt delivery as = Dry Goods Hardware, Tools and Supplies 

= postal facilities permit. = FREDERICK LOESER & CO. HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER&CO. 
= = 484 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 
2 THE SURVEY S Grocerios Electric Clock Systems 

3 2 SEEMAN BROS. LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 

: 112 E. 19th St., New York = Hudson and North Moore Sts., NewYork 112 East 19th Street, New York City 
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Information for Expectant _ 


Mothers 


is the title of a new Mietopehian Life 
booklet. 


It gives briefly and clearly the needed 
information as to preparation, diet, 
exercise, clothing.) cic... and. many 
useful hints about the care of the 
baby. A limited number of copies 
for free distribution to readers of the 
Survey. 


WELFARE DIVISION 


Please~ 
send me 

copy of 
the booklet, 
In f ormation 

for Expectant 
Mothers, ad- 

vertised in the 
Survey. 


Metropolitan Life InsuranceCo. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 


Welfare Division, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Avenue New York 
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some general observations, however, which 
indicate certain conditions that must be ful- 
filled to make a success of them. These we 
have not room to reproduce. 
The chief difficulty with all these plans and 
recommendations is that they were made in 


CHILD LABOR AND 
BIRTH CONTROL 
by 
Owen R. Lovejoy 


A feature of the April issue of 


THE BIRTH CONTROL 
REVIEW 


Other Articles 


Accidental Children, 
by Margaret Sanger 


Race Recuperation, 
by Charles Zueblin 


News and Discussion of the 
Birth Control Movement. 


On Newsstands 15 cents 


Yearly subscription $1.50; 6 months’ 
trial 50 cents if maiied with this adver- 
tisement, giving name and address. 


, THE BIRTH CONTROL REVIEW 
104 Fifth Avenue New York 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. For teachers, 
social workers, institutional managers, dietitians, 
home-makers, etc. Which? Illustrated 100-page book- 
let, ‘‘ THE PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,”’ 
sent on request. 
BULLETINS: Five-Cent Meals, 10c; Food Values, 
10c; Free-Hand Cooking, 10c 
AM.SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago 


t 5 
almost total darkness concerning the psycho- 
logical condition which would prevail in 
Great Britain at the end of the war. In this 
respect the situation is not unlike that in the 
United States. “There is,” says Mr. Lloyd 
George, “a great hanging back, because men 
do not quite know what is going to happen. 
There are so many doubtful conditions. And 
if men apprehend that an enterprise which 
they propose to start is going to be interrupted 
by some social upheaval they would rather 
not start. They know perfectly well that if 
they begin and something happens, and they 
are caught halfway, they would be ruined.” 

The mistake of the ministry of reconstruc- 
tion, then, was that among its many commit- 
tees it did not appoint one on mass psycholo- 
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RECONSTRUCTION 


THROUGH 
SOCIAL WORK 


YOU 


SHOULD ATTEND THE 


Atlantic City 
Conference 


JUNE 1-8 


The Preliminary Program is 
out! Make your arrange- 
ments early. 


For main divisions of Program 
and Chairmen, see the Survey 
Directory, inside back cover. 


Tomorrow in Human Service 
46th Annual 
National Conference of Social Work 


Atlantic City, June 1—8, 1919 
Write for program: 315 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 
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EMM ie 


The Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


ANNOUNCES 


An “‘All-Summer’’ Session, June 16-August 29 


First Term, June 16—July 23 
Second Term, July 24—August 29 


New students admitted at the beginning of each term 


General Course for Social Workers 


Special Course in Industrial Service 
ee Ce 


Special Recreation Course with Technical classes at Hull-House 
ann nn nnn nn nn nnn nn nn nnn nnn ee 


Special Courses for Public Health Nurses 
St ac al tae hs 


For information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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gy, with a sub-committee on the psycholog 
of captains of industry in particular. Had 
they done so, the present lack of confidence 
might have been foreseen and anticipated by 
appropriate stimuli. ¥ 

The Labor Unrest 4 

The unsettled condition of British labor 
and the means adopted to cope with it and 
to make for a smooth adjustment betwee n 
the demands of the workers and the require- 
ments of the nation are discussed in Mr, 
Gleason’s articles in this and other issues of 
the SURVEY. 


by the men as a sufficient answer, or am 
answer, to their demands. ‘Their interest,t 
for the moment, seems to be closely confined 
to industrial issues; and in vain does the 
prime minister try to charm the workers inte) 
acceptance of his point of view by holding) 
before them beautiful visions of better homes j 
and cities. Each time they answer back,¢ 
“ And what about wages—about hours?” — 
From the statistics of trade disputes given 
in the Labor Gazette for February, it appea s 
that at least one-half of the disputes hinge ont 
wage questions-and over a quarter on ques: | 
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tions relating to hours. The number of dis- 
putes in January was 105 as compared, with 
98 a year ago, not a great difference, but in- - 
volving 460,000 workpeople as compared: 
with 93,000. f 


In France 


“Reconstitution” of Industry ; 

The Chamber of Deputies has been asked 1 
to pass a bill appropriating Frs. 62,000,000 J 
for reconstruction of industries and Frs. 1,- 
256,000,000 for the needs of the liberated re- - 
gions. The extent of the industrial needs and { 
how they are to be met is graphically de-~ 
scribed by Pierce C. Williams, commercial © 
attaché of the United States at Paris, in The © 
Nation’s Business for March. : 
The most recent cabled reports seem to 
indicate that there is a growing feeling that 
even now, at the end of a war almost entirely 
financed by means of loans, it is impossible 
to get much revenue from taxation, and that - 
the help of the Allies is absolutely necessary 
to rebuild the credit of France. ‘This means 
that the financial authorities, at any rate, no 
longer look as a great menace upon the neces- 
sity of the country to secure large supplies of © 
industrial raw materials and steel from the 
United States to reconstruct industrial life, 
though, undoubtedly, that feeling has been 
widespread. ti 
Mr. Williams says: “As a result of what 


CONSOLATION HOUSE | 


Established 1914 
Special Courses in 


INVALID OCCUPATION 

BEDSIDE OCCUPATIONS 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY: |. 
RE-EDUCATION \ 


Will begin May ist, continuing through- 
' out the summer. Pupils may enter at any 
date. Send stamps for prospectus. 
GEORGE EDWARD BARTON, A. I. A. 
Director 
Consolation House, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


SPANISH, FRENCH: 
MUAH Heaeetes 993 Putnam Building, 2 W. 45th $t., N.Ye 


THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
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jsaw on that trip [through the devastated 
{sion}, and from what French industrialists 
@izaged in organizing the work of restora- 
in have frequently told me, I have no hesi- 
jion in saying that the collaboration of 
Sherican finance and industry will be called 
.. A glimpse of the devastated re- 
ion is sufficient to convince one that the 
hited efforts of the industrial world would 
@, required to restore in our day what the 
Sprmans destroyed.” He continues to say 
Wit the word “reconstitution” used in 
‘iench implies more than mere physical re- 
milding. 
s(he French nation has “ to reconstitute, to 
wreate, to make over, in all of its various 
ects, the community life which, before 
) war, abounded in the now war-ravaged 
sion. It is really a problem in social engi- 
‘ring that France must solve. It is a colos- 
| task in new’ world pioneering, made a 
“pusandfold more difficult by the fact that 
Wnust be carried out in one of the oldest of 
WH World countries.” 
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Indemnities 

‘Che delay in the practical organization of 
@ief reported by a number of correspondents 
3 led to forcible protests. At a meeting 
iid in the Musée Social, Paris, Professor 
naude, of the law faculty of the Univer- 
of Paris, voiced the popular clamor of 
™ devastated area for complete indemnifica- 
cal for all the losses suffered and appealed 
the members of the Peace Conference to 
ure such indemnities from Germany as 
ld make possible the meting out of full 
tice. Ihe Chamber of Deputies is debat- 
% a law on the subject of war damages 
ich was introduced in 1914, but has not 
been voted upon. 

here are complaints that no advantage is 
en of the present opportunity to apply 
m@dern ideas of town planning and city de- 
Glopment, and the refugees still stream back 
% their former home communes and re- 
iblish themselves as best they can with the 
ufficient assistance that is available and 
ath no security of livelihood. 


q Demobilization 

‘But not only in the war-swept areas is 
‘re discontent. The demobilization of the 
ny, as in England, does not proceed -alto- 
ther smoothly. The soldiers, naturally, are 
‘patient to return to their homes at the 
@liest possible moment and to secure suit- 
3e employment immediately. In spite of 
© preparations made by M. Deschamps, 
der-secretary of state for demobilization, 
#) placing of the ex-soldiers has proved no 
y matter. In December, a decree was 
aed that all relief works for prisoners of 
ir in the different departments should be 
Miverted into relief works for discharged 
iers. 

(The voluntary organizations engaged in 
ht work likewise changed the scope of their 
Hivities and are administering “first aid to 
i liberated” by the distribution of what- 
fer these discharged soldiers may need to 
Je up their civil pursuits, i.e. clothes, tools 
id sometimes money relief. General de 
ptrac, president of the Federation des 
wvers du Soldat, and M. Sautter, president 
f the Franco-American Union, have been 
xed by the government to create a new 
anization to meet the present emergency. 
fey have, to start with, established an in- 
Fmation bureau at every depot of demobili- 
ion which also acts as an informal place- 
nt bureau. 


fn big problem just now is that of re- 


ting the wheels of industry- without which 
tmation bureaus and employment offices 
* useless. 
Social Reform. 
‘n the Revue Philanthropique, G. Droui- 
tu describes the principal ‘movements for 
ial reform since the armistice was signed. 
remost among them he places the drive for 
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ARE YOU PLANNING A PLAYGROUND 


for a single season or is permanency your object? 
This feature is worth considering when making 


price comparisons. 


MEDART PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


satisfies both user and owner. Its durable and rust 
resistant qualities make it stand as a permanent 


asset, ready for use at all times. 


It is fully de- 


scribed in our catalog “ W,” which will be mailed 


on request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of 


Playground Apparatus 


Gymnasium Apparatus 


Steel Lockers 


TOOL OUTFITS AND 
BENCHES 


FOR HOME AND INSTITUTIONAL USE 


We have just issued a special catalog of this line which 
we will send without charge to those interested. 
Please mention Catalog No. 190. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
| Hardware, Tools and Factory Supplies 


New York, Since 1848 


the establishment of a ministry of health, 
almost accomplished. Discussing a proposal 
by Dr. Ménard for the introduction of com- 
pulsory insurance against tuberculosis, he 
says that the most popular argument against 
it, that it is a German invention, is no argu- 
ment at all, since obviously in entering a new 
field of social endeavor a country has to learn 
from the experience of other countries; but 
he admits that there is much to be said on 
both sides, and that the matter calls for de- 
tailed study. 

Similarly, he is non-committal with regard 
to a bill introduced in the Chamber by Dr. 
Drizy, president of its committee on public 
health, for an appropriation of 745 million 
francs for the endowment of every new-born 
child with a savings bank credit of one thou- 
sand francs—as an inducement to breeding, 


4th Avenue and 13th Street 


The opposition to this scheme is led by Dr. 
Jayle, who contends that it is even more 
important for France to breed better children 
than to breed larger numbers, and that such 
an act might have the undesirable effect of 
encouraging the least healthy stock in the 
state to propagate. 

Dr. Jayle’s constructive contribution to the 
discussion is the establishment of what he 
calls an institut familial in each department 
and in all the larger cities to study and deal 
with all causes of depopulation. Both au- 
thors want a tax on bachelors, on childless 
families and on “ hypo-productive” families. 
but have not worked out a detailed scheme. 

Questions of thrift have assumed a con- 
siderable importance because of the large 
number of marriages that are being entered 
into just now. Dr. Drouineau does not be- 
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TRADE UNION PUBLICATIONS 


Recently issued in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political 
Science: 

Tum HELPDR AND AMERICAN TRADD UNIONS, 
by John H. Ashworth. Paper, 75 cents ; cloth, 
$1.00. 

. Pup Borcort 1n AMPRICAN TRADE UNIONS, by 
Leo Wolman. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.25. 

Tun ConTRoL or SrRikns IN AMBPRICAN 
Trapp UNrions, by G. M. Janes. Paper, 75 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

Typ ORGANIZABILITY Or LABOR, by W. O. 
Weyforth, Jr. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $1.75. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND AMERICAN TRADE 
Unions, by D. P. Smelser. Paper, $1.25; 
cloth, $1.50. eae ‘ 

A complete list of publications will be sent 
on request. 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Feed the Hu nery 


Babies of America 


$100 a day is needed to 
~ provide milk for the children 
of peaceable mill workers of 
Lawrence on strike for an 
American standard of living, 


and against a cut in their pay. 


Send Contributions to 


Mrs. Glendower Evans 


Lawrence, Mass., or to 


Mrs. J. Sergeant Cram, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


For further information regarding the Lawrence strike 
see John A. Fitch’s article in this issue of the Survey 


FILE YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 


IN BOOK (y:gpppem 
FORM 


Extra Strong & 
heavy board 
cover, 11x81, | 


25c See 
“CADO” Clip File 


(No. 214) | (With Binding Clip Inside) 
Simple, handy, and most practical way to file all 
papers. Holds sheets firmly. Permits of instant 
insertion or removal. Opens and closes easily. 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. 

242 West 28d Street New York 
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- war acquired new tastes and standards which 


lieve that there is really much chance of say- 
ing in the near future, because the cost offf 
living is likely to remain high and because d 
the workers of France when everybody was § 
at work and wages were high during the 


they are not likely to shed without extreme 


economic compulsion. 
On the other hand he brands as Mephisto- 
phelean and extremely sinister and anti-social 
the talk of Neo-Malthusians who go around | 
telling the people that the propaganda @ 
thrift is for the purpose of enabling them | 
bear the burden of a great increase in chi 
bearing. The warmth with which tha : 
charge is refuted makes it appear likelfgy 
that that really is the motive of some of the * 
thrift advocates. ; 
Above all, says Drouineau, must we leart 
the lessons of the war in the matter of scien= 
tific hospital and relief administration and 
management. He asks for more scientific 
study for clinical research, for more eS 
ventive services. He would utilize to the 
utmost the services of women who during the 
war have proved themselves so invaluable. . 
Home relief, he says, can no longer re= 
main a matter of automatic distribution of 
coal and bread. It must assume a much 
wider circle of interests, including sickness, 
motherhood, child welfare, old age, hou 
sanitation, unemployment. 
must enter more and more into cooperatiot 
with private agencies—for examples he re- 
fers to Rheims and Nancy, and the ministry 
of health, as a nucleus for a ministry with } 
wider scope and: powers, is needed to co-= 
ordinate these services. 


In Canada 


A General Program. 


oe oe 
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under the title, The Problems of National 
Reconstruction. In most cases, the informa= 
tion presented for attention by the local 
groups under different headings, such as de= 
mobilization, labor, scientific management, 
education, land and agriculture, health and 
housing, etc., consists of extracts from and — 
references to the best published material, in- 
cluding, of course, English sources. hig 
pamphlet (price 35 cents), therefore, may be 
used by study groups as a brief summary of 
the literature on the subject of reconstruc 
tion. ; 
In the preface, the “ radical” viewpoint 0 
the compilation is explained by the fact th 
those who do not anticipate or desire a 
change from pre-war conditions, obviously 
contribute nothing to the literature on recon= 
struction—an admission which indicates 
that this very representative organization of 
Canadians does not mean by that much 
abused term a mere repair of the old social — 
order but is looking forward to something” 
different. x 
A chapter on the employer holds out no 
hope of a*return to pre-war relationships be- 
tween capital and labor but predicts a par- 
ticipation of labor in industrial control which 
may lead ultimately to the abdication of — 
capital as the controlling factor, while 
works management,” the middle industrial 


factor “is acquiring the nature of a distinct 
profession.” ,% 


% 


_In Back to Mufti, a new magazine pub-— 
lished monthly by the Repatriation Commit-— 
tee in collaboration with the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Reestablishment (Ottawa), a 
general outline is given of the activities of 


(Continued on page 66) ; 
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We think that the readers of Tur Survey will consider our list of Spring publications an interesting 
one. All of these books will be found at the better book stores some time during the montli of April. In 
sending orders to us, please add fifteen cents per copy for mailing expense. 
SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS 
Paul U. Kellogg--Arthur Gleason British Labor and the War 

; Reconstructors for A New World 
(Note: Originally announced for 1918 publication.) The publication of this book was postponed because the authors 
wished to bring it strictly up to date and have it cover the entire British Labor movement up to the time of the 


Peace Conference. It gives the fullest account that has yet appeared of the war and reconstruction aims of British 
Labor, deals also with the attitude of the American Federation of Labor, toward the British Labor Movement, and con- 


tains valuable appendixes containing material not before published; also a comprehensive index, $2.00 
John Reed Upton Sinclair 
Ten Days That Shook the World Jimmie Higgins 


A new novel by the author of ‘The Jungle,” of SBNSA- 
TIONAL interest. It is an absorbing and dramatic romance 
of the struggles, temptations and decisions of an everyday 
workingman who, at first opposed to America's entry into the 


Reed’s long awaited book on Russia—a moving picture of those 
thrilling days in Petrograd. A serious attempt to tell all of 
the details about the Bolshevik coup d’etat. It will be used 


as an original source by historians of the great Russian Revo- war, becomes a patriot, joins the troops in France, but finally 

lution. It contains documents, speeches, newspaper clippings, protests against fighting in Archangel. Sinclair writes: “ This 

correspondence, etc., never before published in this country. is the best thing I have ever done,” and several distinguished 

Profusely illustrated. $2.00 eritics who have read the mantscript agree with him, $1.60 
Major Walter Guest Kellogg Edgar Saltus 

The Conscientious Objector The Paliser Case 

Foreword by Secretary of War Newton D. Baker A NEW NOVEL by the author of “ Imperial Purple,” “ Daugh- 


In this book, the Chairman of the Board of Inquiry for Con- curious crime and the heart of a girl, by one of America’s 


scientious Objectors presents his own observations of the most brilliant writers. There are some characters in “ The 
Objector, derived from an official examination of a large num- Paliser Case” that will live long in American fiction. Beware 
ber of all types in the military camps of the country, together of beautiful Cassy Cara, She may go to your head. $1.60 


with a brief history of the subject and some recommendations 
as to future action in regard to this vital factor in our na- 


tional wellbeing. s.00 6. Henry James 
: Travelling Companions 
This collection of stories, none of which has ever before ap- 
Ruth Dunbar : peared in book form, will be a veritable find not only to James 
The Swallow enthusiasts, but to all readers of fine short fiction: Every 


a Cnaae BES poige Dove) eoases ee Ene permet cae acre value than can be found in almost any collection of short: 
of one of the few survivors of the original members of the stories now being published, $1.95 
famous -Lafayette Escadrille. We believe this delightful novel 

of adventure, suffering heroism and love will prove one of the 

big surprises in Spring fiction. This Cea message of Eugene O’Neill 

faith and optimism makes it a memorable contribution to re- . re 
cent Ghee tare A small part of the book appeared in the The Moon of the Caribbees and Six 
Century Magazine. $1.50 Other Plays of the Sea 


These plays, ‘‘ Bound East for Cardiff,” “In the Zone,” ‘ He,” 
etc., have been generally acclaimed as the best that have beeu 


Theodore Dreiser written by an American in the last ten years. John Corbin 
Twelve Men of the New York Times, Clayton Hamilton in Vogue, The 
Nation, The Christian Science Monitor, Current Opinion, etc., 

Not short stories, not sketches, SOMETHING ENTIRELY all say that Hugene O’Neill is one of the few great American 
NEW. Full of drama, color, pathos, humor, A seething playwrights. $1.35 


picture of American life: Everyone will guess who these 

twelve men were and are. Dreiser himself moves through the 

pages of this book and is shown in lights and shadows that Albert Mordell E 2 i 

will be intensely interesting to everyone. $1.75 The Erotic M otive in Lite rature 


What is the real meaning of the dream in Kipling’s ‘ The 
Brushwood Boy’? Is the poetry of Wordsworth and Brown- 


s s ing as free from erotic inter pretation as most of their readers 
Richard Le Gallienne believe? This book is a none fascinating and novel riterosca 
The M odern Book of En glish Ve rse tion of the writings of the world’s’ greatest poets and novelists. 

: : : ‘ 2 An entirely non-technical and entertaining psycho-analytical 

An anthology edited with an introduction by Richard Le Gal- study that will surprise many and shock only a few. $1.75 


lienne. In this anthology Mr. Le Gallienne, as he says in his 
introduction, followed the more or less usual lines generally 


adopted in compiling such anthologies as ‘The Oxford Book by . 
of English Verse,” ete. In this volume of between 500 and Edward J. oO Brien 


600 pages, particular stress is laid upon Modern English poetry. The Gre at M odern En g lish Sto ries 

Both the editor and the publisher feel that this book will take A companion volume to “The Great Modern French Stories.” 
its place with the very few fine and exhaustive anthologies of and one of the series of the Great Modern Stories which will 
Hnglish verse. : $2.00 include American, Italian, Scandinavian, ete. $1.75 


On April 20th the two following titles will be added to THE PENGUIN SERIES—V—THE GURL 
OUS REPUBLIC OF GONDOUR and other Whimsical Sketches by SAMUEL L. CLEMENS, author of 


Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, ete., and—VI—SK ETCHES AND REV IEWS—by WALTER PATER 
—($1.25 per volume) and EIGHT NEW TITLES IN THE MODERN LIBRARY (70c. each—send for 
catalogue). : 


ee 
BONI AND LIVERIGHT, publishers, 105A. West 40th St., New York 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


ters of the Rich,” etc. This is a drama of gold, of pain, of , 


story in the book is more entertaining and of higher literary - 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per-agate line; fourteen lines to 
the inch, : 

“Want ” advertisements under the various 


headings ‘‘ Situations Wanted,” ‘ Workers 
Wanted,” etc., five cents each word or initial, 
iacluding the address, for each insertion. Ad- 
dress Advertising Department, The Survey, 
112 East 19th St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—Trained Social Worker of 
Case Work experience, for position as 
Field Supervisor for National Organization 
entering on comprehensive Social Welfare 
Program in the South. Address 3116, 
Survey. 


WANTED—An experienced teacher in 
ungraded work for thirty children in a 
Tuberculosis Institution near Philadelphia. 
Address, Apt. 60 D., Hotel Lorraine, Phila- 
delphia. 


WANTED—By a progressive Jewish 
Child-Caring Organization, a competent 
up-to-date superintendent, capable of de- 
veloping a system of child-caring. Address 
with full particulars, 3120, Survey. 


CASE WORKER, Yiddish speaking, 
wanted at once. Trained or experienced, 
$1,200.00. Opportunity. Charles W. Mar- 
gold, The United Jewish Charities of 
Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED—Experienced Supervisor for 
Public Health Nursing. Give references 
and salary expected. Miss Lanpis, 2202 
Francis Street, St. Joseph, Mo. 


TRAINED Visitor for Organization 
dealing with delinquent girls. Must be 
member. of Episcopal Church. 
$1100. Address: Room 152, 2 East 24th 
Street, New York. 


ASSOCIATED CHARITIES of York, 
Penna., desires trained visitor. 


WANTED—Registered nurse, with post- 
graduate work in Public Health Nursing, 
as assistant to head-worker, Social Service 
Dept. of General Hospital, 30 miles from 
Philadelphia. Address 3122 Survey. 


WANTED—Five young women with 
good educational background and with ex- 
perience in family case work to assist 
Home Service Sections developing family 
work and to act as travelling representa- 
tives of Division Department of Civilian 
Relief. Send full statement of qualifica- 
tions and experience. A. W. Jonts, Jr, 
Director Civilian Relief, Southwestern 
Division, American Red Cross, Frisco 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CAMP DIRECTOR — Experienced, so- 
cial worker, physicial training instructor, 
college graduate, seeks large proposition 
where executive ability and knowledge are 
essential. Address 3102 Survey. 


SOCIAL SERVICE EXECUTIVE 
AND RESEARCH WORKER—Univer- 
sity and School of Philanthropy graduate; 
experienced in organizing, publicity, cam- 
paigning, investigation and administration 
of recreations, charities, employees’ wel- 
fare, co-operative movements, boys’ work, 
social centers, and general community bet- 
terment programs; at present in War De- 
partment as social service executive; is 
available for general social organization or 
for specialized work in charities, recrea- 
tions, research, Americanization, boys’ 
work, public health movement, etc. Ad- 
dress 3098, SuRVEY. 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE of large 
Girls’ Club wishes broader field. Salary 
$2,700 to $3,000. Reply Survey, 3108. 


peed Kise it tk eee NA A eS 

NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS EX- 
CHANGE has available a woman of un- 
usual experience and ability for directive 
or subordinate position in children’s insti- 
tution, preferably outside of New York. 
Address c/o National Social Workers Ex- 
change, 130 East 22nd Street, New York. 


COMPETENT MATRON, experienced 
nurse and housekeeper, college education, 
good references, wants institutional or pri- 
vate position May Ist. Address 3125 
SURVEY. 


WANTED—Executive position by social 
worker of several years’ experience, cover- 
ing a wide field. Prefer child welfare 
work—industrial or delinquency. Thorough 
case worker. Address 3123 Survey. 


WOMAN SOCIAL INVESTIGATOR 
desires position. Five years’ expetience in 
social work. Valuable business experience 
previously. Address 3124 Survey 


[Continued from page 64] 


that committee, and the relations of the dif- 
ferent government departments to it and to 
each other in the work of placing the dis- 
charged soldier in a normal civil livelihood. 


Just now the question of land settlement is 
widely discussed; a writer in this magazine 
suggests, what many are saying, that the 
task must be tackled as a land-settlement 
proposition with sound economic motives and 
purposes rather than as a proposition to aid 
ex-soldiers. New legislation in this sense is 
shortly to be introduced in Parliament by the 


minister of the interior. 


Land and Houses. 


The present provision for settlement on 
dominion crown lands has proved insufficient 
and unsatisfactory, and the provision of 
financial assistance also is so limited and 
said to be so hedged around as to be of little 
assistance except to the man who could al- 
most get along without it. The new bill 
will give the Soldier Settlement Board power 
to acquire privately owned lands by expro- 
priation. 

The present financial plan applies both to 
land settlement and to housing projects by 
local authorities and consists in loans made 
by the dominion government to the provin- 
cial governments over periods not exceeding 
twenty years at 5 per cent interest, on con- 
dition that “each province must prepare and 
submit to the federal government, a general 
housing scheme. ‘This must include a sched- 
ule of minimum standards . .; the cost 
of the dwelling must be set according to 
type, size and construction, and each pro- 
vince will fix its own maximum. . .; the 
money may be advanced for building houses 
on sites owned by the provincial govern- 
ments or municipalities, housing societies or 
cooperative companies.” 


A returned soldier, under the present regu- 
lations, if he wishes to settle on a farm may 
secure a loan up to $4,500, provided he have 
$500 of his own. Additional loans for the 
purchase of stock and for making improve- 


_ 
CURRENT PAMPHLETS) | 


= | 


Listings fifty cente a line, four weekly inser. | 
cee Reni ae throughout the ‘month - ' 
Order pamphlets from publishers . 


TRANSACTIONS OF THB FIRST NATIONAL, Co- § 


OPERATIVE CONVENTION. 300 pp. $1.00, 
Published by The Cooperative League of 
America, 2 West 13th St., New York. a} 


TowARD THE NEw EpucaTion. The case against 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 25 
cents. ‘Teachers’ Union of the City of New 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. TF 

Suggested lines of 
Renold. Reprinted 


WORKSHOP pea herp 
development. . G. 
from hes Sone for October 5, 1918. Sur- 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New 
York City. 5 cts. 

For VaLun Recwivep. A Discussion of Indus. 
trial Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associ- 
ates, Inc., 112. Hast 19 St., New York. 

EXpWwArDS’ PRIzH ESSAY FoR 1919, “ RUSSIA’s 
SociaL PropLeM, THE PRASANT.” Iree 
Dean E. R. Groves, New Hampshire Colleg 
Durham, N. H 

“ CHILDREN’S HBALTH STORY NUMBER” OF 
“Tym CRUSADER.” Original stories teachin 
health and hygiene. Five cents a_ copy 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association, 
Milwaukee. 

INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL PLAN IN GREAT oem 


Reprints of the Reports of the Whitley Co 
mittee and Related Documents, together with | 
Report on Operation of Works Committees. 
First complete and convenient presentation 
of these important documents. : 
How THr GOVERNMENT HANDLED ITS LABOR 
PROBLEM DURING THB WAR. Handbook of 
Federal War Labor Agencies. Condensed — 
account of organization, function and per-— 
sonnel, with excerpts from basic documents, 
eG reo postage 4c. additional. 10 copies, — 
$2.00. ) 


Bureau of Industrial Research, 465 
West 23rd St., New York. a 


PERIODICALS ; 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser. i. 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. ba 
Public Health Nurse; mouthly ; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public” 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ments also may be secured on compliance 
with certain conditions. 4 

Speaking of the housing loans, the Mone- 
tary Times, Toronto, a financial journal, 
writes: “If the movement now inaugurated — ; 
proves a success, it is difficult to see where it 
will end and what importance it will have in ~ 
improving the housing conditions of the { 
country. . There has been little criti- 
cism of the action of the government and a 
great deal of favorable comment. This is 
also significant in view of the fact that the 
entrance of public enterprise into a field 
heretofore left entirely to private enterprise 
introduces the possibility of far-reaching 
changes in economic and social conditions 
which might be regarded with apprehension 
by those who believe in the virtues of free 
competition.” e] 

It is calculated that with the $25,000,000 
set out by the dominion government for these 
loans at 5 per cent, assuming that each pro-. | 
vince will add about one fourth to the capi- 
tal invested in the enterprise, a total of 
10,000 houses, able to accommodate half a 
million persons, will be built. For further ‘ 
particulars of this scheme and discussion of — 
its details, the reader may be referred to the 
Canadian . Municipal Journal (Coristine _ 
bldg., Montreal) and to the excellent- new 
monthly Social Welfare (published by the 
Social Service Council of Canada, Confed- 
eration Life building, Toronto.) 


| MERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEG- 
}jSLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y ; 131 B 23 
jot, New York. For national employment serv- 
Ne e for mobilizing and demobilizing war work- 


iH 
& hts ; maintaining labor standards; workmen’s 


ompensation; health insurance; efficient law 
inforcement. 
j UMMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
{9 formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
VPREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
silertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
i/t., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
Jofant care; birth registration; maternai nurs- 
‘jag; infant welfare consultations ; care of chil- 
iron of pre-school age and school age. 


Ti MERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 

=/—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, ‘teachers College, 
Wew York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
#ions in home, school, institution and commun- 

ty. Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 

: ag Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 

f 


iM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
7 .EAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
Jec’y; I’ranklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 
sree. P. Rk. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
dmfembership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
eons), $1. 


(HE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
TVIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
jivhe repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
ex education. Information and catalogue of 
bamphiets upon request. Associate Membership, 
12.00 ; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
Ee cipe include quarterly magazine and month- 
‘y bulletin. 


7 


TAMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
YF CANCER—Curtis EH. Lakeman, §act- 
ng exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To 
disseminate knowledge concerning symptoms, 
diagnosis, treatment and prevention. Publica- 
jlons free on request. Annual membership dues, 


UGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, preg.: Dr. J. H. 
Xellog, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
Meritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
dossibilities. Literature free. ' 


|FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
Protestant denominations. Rey. Charles S. 


wYork. 


' Commission on the Church and Sccial Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rey. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and 
‘ Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 


Comniission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
if Rey. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


% Committee for Christian Relief in France and 

i Belgium. United American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
Protestant forces of France and Belgium. 
Chairman, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland; 
} cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 HE. 
i 22 St., New York. 


¥ National Temperance Society and Commission 
>». on Temperance. Hon. Carl E. Milliken, 
> chairman Commission. 

(| : 
‘GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Coun- 
‘cil of the Churches of Christ in America. Rob- 
ert HH. Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, 
jsec’y ; Gaylord S. White, asso. sec’y. 


during 
. 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. BP. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free _ illus- 
trated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
Buides. Has international system of safeguard- 
ing. Conducts National Americanization pro- 
gram 


Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 BH. 22 St., New 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Wifth Ave., New 
York. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
est in socialism among college men and women. 
Annual membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes 
quarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston; 
Pres., Charles W. Eliot; Sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, 
M. D. Circulars and Reading List upon re- 
quest. Quarterly Bulletin. 
Annual, $3.00; Sustaining, $10.00; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y ; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 40,000, 
with 145 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. ‘To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
Mana school; foreign work; war work coun- 
cils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R, Lovejoy, sec'y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural. investigations; Jegislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health ; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly Child Labor Bulletin. Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. ' 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. I’. Powlison, gen. sec’y ; 70 Vifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Coorer- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
olea through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
ete, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50, Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 23 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
ye at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—dJulia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; 
William T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efliciency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
ete. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 46th 
annual meeting June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 

Peens ents He Thurston. 
elinguents and Correction, Cyrus B. A 8. 

Health, Dr, C.-E. A. Winstav. ee 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Robert W. 
Kelso. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The Local Community, 

Mental Hygiene, 
liams, M. O. R 

Organization of 
Norton. 

Uniting Native and Foreign Born in Amer- 
ica, Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
natien for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
pee democratic organization of neighbor- 
ood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN % 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—{,, Motincen cn: 
Wood, pres. ; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi. 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work : 
trains Negro social workers, : 


, Frances Ingram. 
ee Frankwood EH, Wil- 


“Social Forces, William J, 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Memberships :_ 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and train the 
volunteer woman power of the country for 
specific service along social and economic lines; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 


~—Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 H. 30th bt, 


New York. Evening clubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing groups for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exee. sec’y; 156 Vitth Ave, New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Official organ, the Public Health 
Nursé, subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations 
with trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treus.; Orin 
C. Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington 
Ave., New York. Composed of non-commercial 
agencies interested in the guidance and protec- 
tion of travelers, especially women and girls. 
Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the workshop through organiza- 
tion and also for the enactment of protective 
legislation. Information given. Official organ, 
Life and Labor, 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA--H, S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborhood and 
community center activities and administra- 
tion ; cooperating with War Dept. Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. ‘Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 
J. H. Kellogg; pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 


provemert of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 HE. 22 St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Heiping, 
Hducation, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial 


Loans, Surveys and Mxhibits, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard S: Childs, sec’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, eommission gov’t., city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets tree. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.: Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
ers of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor: 
Edward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- 
dams, associate editors; departments: Civics, 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fitch ; 
Health, George M. Price, M.D.; Education, 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign Service, 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Bast 19th St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South ; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth- 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America’ 
under the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activities; 
to mobilize all the resources of the communities 
near the camps for the benefit of the officers 
and men. The War Camp Community Service 
stimulates, coordinates and supplements the 
Social and recreational activities of the eam 


cities and towns. | Joseph Lee, pres.; BH. 
Braucher, sec’y. <p 


SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS |, 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. | 
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Army Anthropometry and Medical 
Rejection Statistics. 


Peter a. Plan tor the Eradication 
of Malaria. 


The Malaria Problem in Peace and 


ar. 


The Mortality from Respiratory Dis- 
eases in Dusty Trades. 

-A Plan for a More Effective Federal 
and State Health Reorganization. 


Facts and Fallacies of Compulsory 
Health Insurance. 


The Failure of German Compulsory 
Health Insurance—A War Revel- 
ation. 

Weekly Index Numbers of National 
Health and Wellbeing. 

Leprosy as a National and International 
Problem. 


On the Physical Care of Children. 
The Mortality from Degenerative Dis- 
eases. 


Some Theoretical and Practical Aspects 
of Industrial Medicine. 


Acute Infectious Diseases of Children 


Whooping Cough. 
Measles. 


Diphtheria. 


Scarlet Fever. 


Mortality Charts 


Industrial Accidents. 
Tuberculosis. 
Cancer. 


Malaria. 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Typhoid Fever. 
Measles. 
Whooping Cough. 


Scarlet Fever. 


nsurance Company of America 


td) rudential 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


Forrest F. Dryden, President 
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